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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Needed—A Portrait Annual 


7 NECESSITY for holding a comprehensive exhibition of 
contemporary American portrait painting in New York 
during the World’s Fair period has become in the last month 
very urgent. 

It has become so largely because of what Frank Crownin- 
shield has instituted in Vogue Magazine—a series of twelve 
features on foreign portrait painters of today, inspired by 
the question: “Who could paint a good portrait of my wife?” 
The first to be reproduced in full-color is the portrait of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney by England’s Simon Elwes. 

“If, in the selection of the artists to be represented,” 
writes the eminent modern collector and generally able ad- 
viser to Condé Nast excursions into art, “we have looked 
principally toward Europe, it is because the French and Eng- 
lish are still pre-eminent in this type of painting. For there 
is, in the artists of Paris and London, a strong and inherited 
interest in portraying women of the so-called courtly caste: 
the ladies of position and breeding who still dominate the 
arena of formalized society in Europe.” 

Also: “The traditions in France that have imparted such 
continuing life to this type of painting are deep-rooted and 
age-old . . . Even as late as the end of the 19th century, it 
was France that so obligingly lent us Carolus-Duran, Bon- 
nat, Cabanel, Flameng, Besnard, Chartran, Constant, and 
Boldini to paint the reigning hostesses of New York during 
our fabulous and far-off ’Nineties.” 

Lent us? For Mr. Crowninshield’s information may it be 
noted that the reputations of Cabanel, Carolus-Duran, Con- 
stant and Boldini are today fighting a chronic “bear market” 
in cultural and monetary values—far below the original 
prices. Europe at present can offer “ladies of position and 
breeding” two types of portrait painters: the distorting “mod- 
ern” who cares more for your soul than your nose, and the 
enervated progeny of Cabanel and Boldini. 

Our tradition in America, Mr. Crowninshield tells us, has 
been that our best (and early) masters were concerned with 
the masculine physiognomy, while our later portraitists of 
women were chiefly derivatives from the French and the 
English. It is a matter of wonder, continues the writer, “that 
in the sixty years since the appearance of Whistler, Sargent, 
Chase, Alexander, Porter and Beckwith, “America has pro- 
duced no master of anything like the first order in so-called 
fashionable portraiture; whereas the English, in the same 
period, have developed half a dozen such talents.” 

America, admittedly, has no peerage to designate high 
birth as does Europe. Wealth and the ability to make it mul- 
tiply appears to be America’s only criterion, and one that 
Europe has not rebelled against recognizing. 

However, a rebuttal to Mr. Crowninshield’s argument 
may be had from a comparison of Robert Brackman’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh (to single out arbitrarily 
but one from scores of excellent American portraitists) with 
the vapid sugariness of Simon Elwes’ pictures of the consorts 
of American merchant princes, as exhibited at the Knoedler 
Galleries earlier in the season. Brackman, working in the 
American progressive tradition, created a flesh-and-blood like- 
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ness of an American daughter, that is at the same time quali- 
fied to hang in, yes, even the Mellon National Gallery in 
Washington. Elwes, the Englishman, exhibited portraits of 
the type Sargent did when the rush of fashionable business 
forced him to commercialize his undoubted talents—portraits 
that start to retrogade even before the pigment is dry. 

Unfortunately, the slogan of American society, “cafe” 
and “400” alike, seems to be “It is smart to be painted—by 
a foreigner.” American taste in the upper brackets being what 
it is, our aristocrats “of position and breeding” like to feel 
that the same brush that painted Duchess Thisque or Countess 
Thatque can be hired to do the same for Mrs. Dodsworth. 

It is a condition that can be attributed largely to the mis- 
placed adulation of a few American art writers and the 
showmanship of those European portrait painters who know 
so well how to pander to the cultural ignorance of intelligent 
Americans (one, Josef Sigall, brought over a pet lion cub 
to impress Washington society). A contributing cause is 
the fact that every American President since 1912, except 
F. D. R., patiently sat to some European painter. 

Francophile Vogue concludes its first article by advis- 
ing its readers who wish English or French portraits to make 
inquiry at its London or Paris editorial offices, where expert 
“tips” will be given as to studio address, qualifications, sit- 
tings, price and beauty type specialized. Considering the 
power and wealth of Vogue circulation, Sigall’s little lion 
cub was indeed a kitten. 

A breach, however, can be made in the wall of American 
inferiority by holding a great exhibition of contemporary 
American portraiture in New York City during the World’s 
Fair—and by following it with annuals in Rockefeller Center, 
the Fine Arts Society Building or the Hotel Commodore. 
Obtain the right sponsors, give the show correct “props,” 
publicity, velvet curtains and, if need be—the staff of THE 
Art Dicest will supply the lion cub. 

A worD of commendation for a job well done is past due 
those hardworking friends of art who 15 years ago or- 
ganized the Hoosier Salon, and who have just concluded the 
most successful exhibition in a series that is studded with 
accomplishments—and headaches. Due to them, artists ef 
Hoosier birth today are given back-home encouragement 
vouchsafed in few states. Indiana supports Indiana art. 

It is with an ill-concealed note of envy that Eleanor 
Jewett, critic of the Chicago Tribune, compares patronage 
conditions in Illinois with Indiana. “Every year,” she la- 
ments, “Illinois finds herself committed to bowing her knee 
to Indiana. Why it should be so it is hard to say, but the 
fact is that Indiana does do more for her artists than IIli- 
nois does, in the manner of giving money prizes and per- 
sonal interest. Indiana schools, universities, societies, busi- 
ness firms, newspapers and individuals contribute to swell 
the number and amount of prizes each year. It just isn’t done 
in Illinois—this taking a genuine interest in Illinois art.” 

Hoosier artists, holding steadfast to conservative standards 
amid a sea of “isms,” quietly painting their individual ex- 
periences and the beauty of their State, have been branded 
by the moderns with that devastating word, “academic.” 
Too often these critics forget that the sadly-misused “aca- 
demic” is a sword that cuts both ways. A delegation from 
Indiana, on a visit to the current exhibition of the American 
Artists Congress, would see another type of “academic” art 
emerging from the welter of American life—‘‘academic” 
with left-hand English; a school of living, thinking artists 
protesting social conditions and at the same time defining 
limitations of aesthetic value as rigid as any that ever 
bounded an official academy. Does it matter whether the 
“academic” is right or left? It depends on who you are. 


The Hoosier Way 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Accused of Idol Smashing 

Sir: Your diatribe on Barclay Street “art” 
surprised and displeased me. I am not a Ro- 
man Catholic. I hold no brief for the sugary 
sweetness and the vacuity of expression which 
characterize many of the statues and pictures 
which fill the churches of that denomination. 
But I bear in mind that these creations were 
not meant for me or for others who have high 
aesthetic standards. They were intended for 
religious worshippers to whom they were mere- 
ly symbols, images beyond which they looked 
for spiritual beauty. Barclay Street “art” has 
made no pretense to be other than it is, an 
embodiment of a religious idea. 

Who criticizes or condemns the monstrosities 
which represent heathen ideas of Deity? Sa- 
cred to those who fashioned them, no one would 
call any of these harmless idols “a blasphemy 
and an abomination in the eyes of God.” 

By what standard then is the censor judg- 
ing the simpering little statues of Barclay 
Street? Can he or any sane person call “art” 
such a creation as the lumpy, half-nude fe- 
male, with shapeless arms resembling sau- 
sages, that appears on the cover of the Feb. 
Ist issue of THe Art Dicest, or the twisted 
lumps of dough called the Sitter in the same 
magazine, or the indecent, amorphous, semi- 
nude Hilda in the Jan. 15th number. Can 
any person with the slightest aesthetic—not 
to say moral—sense, claim that these creations 
are elevating or ennobling either in intent or 
workmanship? Not by the widest stretch of 
imagination could any beholder of such prod- 
ucts find spirituality hidden in these mon- 
strosities, that truly are degrading in the eyes 
of man as well as God. 

However blind may be the worshippers of 
Modern Art, however much they may decry 
the commonplace insipidity of Barclay Street 
creations, none can find indecency or sensu- 
ality in the latter. 

It is said that one finds in any subject 
what one looks to find in it. Barclay Street 
finds God and the Saints in its poor little 
images. To those of us looking for aestheticism 
and spiritual beauty in Modern Art, it some- 
times seems as if we could find no other di- 
vinity in it than his Satanic Majesty. 

—Miss Rutu Merincton, Newark, N. J. 


The “Crusaders” Act 
Sir: Thanks for that Barclay Street editorial. 
With your permission we should like to make 
several thousand reprints and send them out 
with a Catholic College Art Association en- 
dorsement. Would that constitute “one strong 
remonstrance” from this “body of crusaders?” 
—Sister Estuer, Chairman, Catholic 

College Art Association. 


With the Church in Mind 
Sir: “A blasphemy and an abomination in 
the eyes of God” describes Barclay Street 
“art” very definitely, and I always wondered 
why no one ever bothered to call to the at- 
tention of the public and to those directly 
concerned the deplorable conditions existing 
there. I once worked with a well knewn studio 
doing mosaics and fine religious painting for 
churches, and I found that there was a de- 
mand for real art by church people. 
I studied in Paris with Maurice Denis— 
[Please turn to page 29] 
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Art in a Skyscraper 


THE THIRD ANNUAL show by members of the 
American Artists Congress, installed in rather 
crowded quarters on the sixth floor of 444 
Madison Avenue (called “Art In a Skyscrap- 
er”), suffers this year from “academism” and 
probably more so than any recent annual of 
the National Academy, traditional target of 
the charge of “academism.” 

With 254 paintings and sculptures (most of 
them reproduced in the catalogue), the exhibi- 
tion surpasses any yet held by the organiza- 
tion for its ‘monotony of subject matter, its 
mediocre level of technical accomplishment, 
its repetition of outworn themes and its large 
percentage of work that is merely brazen imi- 
tation. 

Even the inclusion of a number of top notch 
artists does not perceptibly raise the level of 
the group show, because the works by these 
prominent painters and sculptors are either 
trivial canvases—potboilers—or their excellence 
is bogged heavily down by proximity to so 
much depressing work. The latter condition 
applies particularly to George Biddle and 
Doris Rosenthal. 

Canvas after canvas depicts in drear, mud- 
died color the contemporary scene as a rock- 
ing, quaking world, peopled with derelicts 
and exploiters, with holocausts in the offing, 
corpses strewn about, forms jerked and dis- 
located—canvases by Nat Ramer, Marion 
Greenwood, Jane Rogers, Albert Abramovitz, 
N. Tschacbasov, Anton Refregier, Tamotzu. 

No more than a handful of the paintings 
and sculptures have an original conception 
even in the department of social protest and 
only one work, Pau) Meltzner’s portrait of 
Martha Graham, respects the common plumb 
line of the carpenter and mason. 

The depressing sum of the exhibition over- 
whelms its parts. There are several good pic- 
tures such as Julian Levi’s Harlem Siesta; 
a fairly luminous nude by Alexander Brook; 

[Please turn to page 28] 


Harlem River Siesta: Juuian Levi 
A “Hit” of the Congress Show 
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Chicago Stages Its Annual Family Quarrel 


Cuicaco, where the resounding clash of 
warring “isms” rings out louder even than in 
New York, is at present playing host to its 
native artists, in the large “Chicago and Vicin- 
ity” show at the Art Institute. Indicative of 
the confusion of standards that annually at- 
tends these family quarrels are these two con- 
flicting descriptions of the show’s general 
trend. Says the Institute’s official news-re- 
lease: “The general tone of this exhibition is 
conservative, with certain examples included 
to illustrate various present day tendencies.” 
Counters Eleanor Jewett, the Chicago Tribune’s 
arch-foe of modernism: “There are approxi- 
mately twelve to twenty paintings of merit in 
the exhibition and the rest are the products 
of students and amateurs.” 

The statistics of the show and the list of 
prize winners provide a more understandable 
picture of Chicago’s 43rd annual. Among the 
259 works accepted for exhibition—233 paint- 
ings and 26 sculptures—179 of the paintings 
come from Chicago and 54 from “Vicinity.” 
Milwaukee leads the cities within a 100-mile 
radius of Chicago with 16 paintings. Among 
the 26 sculptures, 22 come from Chicago and 
four from the suburbs and Milwaukee. The 
jurors of painting were Donald J. Bear, direc- 
tor of the Denver Museum; Mahonri Young, 
New York artist; and Clarence H. Carter, art- 
ist and professor at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Young and Albin Polasek, Chi- 
cago sculptor, judged the sculpture. 

The prize winners furnish interesting statis- 
tics: all are former students of the Chicago 
Art Institute; two of the seven studied under 
juror Polasek, two under current prize-win- 
ner Ritman; a majority are newcomers; all 
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Spring Landscape Near Galena: Harry MINtTz. 


Awarded the William H. Bartels $300 Prize 


? 


but one were born in the present century; 
their average age is a little more than 35. 

The coveted Logan medal and honorarium 
of $500, offered by Mrs. Frank G. Logan, presi- 
dent of the Society for Sanity in Art (who 
said the show gave her “mental nausea”), 
was won by Maeble Perry Edwards for her 
sculptured Portrait of L. L. Valentine, a head 
of a prominent Chicagoan. The winner was 
born in Idaho 37 years ago, studied sculpture 
at the Art Institute under Albin Polasek, and 
has a piece in the permanent collection of 
the Institute. Judging from the photograph, the 
head of Mr. Valentine is “sane.” 

Grace Nina Stocklin, 26-year-old painter ex- 
hibiting for the first time in the Chicago ex- 
hibition, took the Frank H. Armstrong $300 
prize for the best oil by a woman, with At 
the Dressing Table—warm reds and vivid 
greens combined with neutral tones. She 
studied industrial design at the Art Institute 
and later painting under Hubert Ropp, and 
is at present teaching drawing and painting. 

Harry Mintz, born 35 years ago in Poland, 
was awarded the William H. Bartels $300 prize 
with Spring Landscape Near Galena. Mintz 
came to the United States in 1913, later study- 
ing at the Art Institute for five years, and in 
1937 taking the Eisendrath prize in the Chi- 
cago and Vicinity show. His work is owned 
by the Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Modern Museum in Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

To Louis Ritman, 50-year-old veteran Chi- 
cago prize winner and faculty member of the 
Art Institute, went the Jule F. Brower $300 
prize for Sadie Bell, a young girl holding a 
basket of flowers and standing in a doorway. 
A student of Chase and Vanderpoel and an 
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At the Dressing Table: Grace Nina Stock in 
Awarded the Frank H. Armstrong $300 Prize 


alumnus of the Institute, he has exhibited at 
his alma mater since 1907. Among his awards 
are the Logan prize (1930), the Frank prize 
(1932), the Hallgarten prize (1918) and a 
silver medal at Panama Exposition (1915). 

The Clyde M. Carr landscape prize of $100 
was voted to Nicola Ziroli for Summer Park 
Scene, a landscape in green and grey tones. 
Ziroli, painter, sculptor, etcher and lithograph- 
er, was born in Italy 31 years ago, came to 
America at the age of six, worked his way 
through nine years at the Art Institute by 
carving stone, studied painting under George 
Oberteuffer and Louis Ritman. In 1938 he 
was awarded the Bartels prize; incidently the 
1938 and 1939 Bartels winners are similar in 
mood and treatment. 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath $100 prize was 
won by Malcolm Hackett with Young Girls— 


Head of L. L. Valentine: 


in brilliant reds, yellows and blues. Hackett 
was born in Duluth 36 years ago, and studied 
at the Art Institute under Laura Van Pappel- 
endam and Louis Ritman. Recently he has 
painted murals for Winnetka and Oak Park. 

C. Warner Williams took the Municipal Art 
League $100 prize in portraiture with his bas- 
relief Study of Children. Selected by three 
League members—L. L. Valentine, Mrs. W. 
W. Seymour and Paul Schulze—this winner is 
definitely in the conservative camp. Kentucky- 
born, 36 years old, Williams studied at the 
Institute under Polasek, Zettler and Iannelli. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News, claiming 
that the show is neither conservative nor radi- 
cal, said it reaches a low ebb for this annual 
—a show that “fairly reeks of imitations rather 
than original impulses.” Wrote Bulliet: “The 
fact that a huge percentage of the paintings 


Early Winter, Vermont: Frepertc TeLLanper. Hanging in Chicago & Vicinity Show 


MaAeBLeE Perry Epwarps 
Winner of Logan Prize at Chicago Annual 


are obvious and flagrant imitations of dis- 
tinguished foreign and American painters, 
coupled with the fact that so much of the 
technique is amateurish and the names of so 
many of the artists are unknown, resulted in 
much vocal comment that the show, more so 
than in any previous year, is a_ students’ 
show. It is a show so flagrantly ‘amateurish’ 
that it looks as though the jury itself could 
see that.” Bulliet advises the Board of Trus- 
tees to rule the show a “mistrial.” 


C.1.0. Shows Its Teeth 


IF YOU ARE a non-union member of the 
WPA Federal Arts Project, read no further. 

A few months hence an exhibition of con- 
temporary American prints, suitable for mass 
production, will be held in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum to coincide with the New York World’s 
Fair and under the joint auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences (hold- 
ing company for the museum) and the United 
American Printmakers, a C.I.O. affiliate. Pro- 
vision is made in the rules that unorganized 
WPA artists be excluded. “All American art- 
ists,” says the prospectus, “are eligible to sub- 
mit prints for this exhibition except non-union 
artists employed on the Federal Art Project, 
WPA. Such artists may become eligible by 
joining United American Printmakers, 112 
West 48th Street.” Paul Edwards, administra- 
tor of the art project, estimates that about 40 
artists on the project are victims of this dis- 
crimination. 

A prudent footnote is appended to the pros- 
pectus: “This condition has been imposed by 
the printmakers as a condition of their co- 
operation in the exhibition. The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum is not responsible for this condition.” 
The American Artists Professional League on 
page 33 of this issue, addresses a protest 
against use of the “big stick” to Laurence 
Roberts, director of the museum. 

The show will open May 19 and will run 
through September. On the jury will be Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Rockwell Kent, Carl 
O. Schniewind, Lynd Ward, Monroe Wheeler, 
Ruth Green Harris, and Max Weber. Other 
statistics are carried in the “Where To Show” 
column of this issue. 
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The Hoosier Salon 


THERE ARE OTHER PREMIUMS, aside from 
beauty of environment, attached to Hoosier 
birth or residence—there is the now famous 
Hoosier Salon, the most prize-laden of all 
American annuals, where chance and jury 
opinion can very readily replenish the artist’s 
lean purse. This year’s Salon, just closed at 
the Marshall Field Galleries in Chicago, saw 
the distribution of 21 prizes worth $3,000. 

At this, the 15th in the series, the high- 
est honor, the John C. Shaffer $500 prize for 
the outstanding work in oil, went to Edmund 
Brucker’s Slave Block, a historic scene that 
goes back to pre-Civil War days. “Well 
chosen,” “impressive,” “excellently done,” are 
the adjectives Eleanor Jewett of the Chicago 
Tribune applied to the winner. C. J. Bulliet 
of the Daily News, however, termed it rem- 
iniscent of the technique “Covarrubias in- 
vented and multitudes have adapted.” Brucker, 
26 years old and an instructor at the John 
Herron Art Institute, has ready use for the 
$500—he took a bride the same day. 

The Hoosier Salon has the distinction of 
being the first annual exhibition to encourage 
art in Parochial schools. The Peter C. Reilly 
$100 prize for the best work submitted by 
an instructor in a Catholic university, col- 
lege or high school, went to Sister Esther of 
St. Mary of the Wood, energetic secretary of 
the Catholic College Art Association. Her 
winning effort was a portrait called Mr. 
Smith. Second award in this classification 
was voted to Marquerite by Sister _Immaculee 
of the same college. Sister Rufinia of Lafay- 
ette and Stanley S. Sessler of Notre Dame 
were accorded honorable mentions. 

Landscapes, as usual, dominated the show, 
and in that field Lucie Hartrath, veteran Sa- 
lon winner from the start of the Tree Studio 
group of painters in Chicago, took two prizes, 
$100 each from the Muncie Star and the Illi- 
[Please turn to page 26] 






Slave Block: Eomunp Brucker 
Won Bride and Prize the Same Day 
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As AMERICAN COLLECTING enters into “its 
second generation,” more and more of the 
masterworks of Europe pass from the tran- 
sitory phase of private ownership into the 
permanent haven of public museums—re- 
moved forever from the open market. One of 
the Jatest and most important of these transi- 
tions is the acquisition by the Rochester Me- 
morial Art Gallery of El Greco’s famous 
Apparition of the Virgin to St. Dominic, which 
since 1915 had been in the collection of the 
late J. Horace Harding. It was acquired by 
Mr. Harding from probably the first Greco 
and Goya exhibition in New York, held that 
year at the Knoedler Galleries, and has now 
gone to Rochester through the same firm. 
St. Dominic was El Greco’s patron Saint; 
he painted him at least nine times separate- 
ly beside his many appearances in composi- 
tions. The Apparition, which was a feature 
in Rochester’s recent 25th Anniversary exhi- 
bition of Precursors of Modern Art, is dated 
early in the master’s mature period, probably 
between 1586 and 1596. It portrays St. Dom- 
inic kneeling before a golden altar with his 
rapt face turned upward to a dramatic vision 
of the Virgin and Child enveloped in a 
luminous cloud. “The combination of the 
seen and the unseen world,” writes Isabel 
Herdle, assistant director at Rochester, “has 


Apparition of the Virgin to St. Dominic: Et Greco 


Important El Greco Goes to Rochester 





presented the opportunity of contrasting the 
earlier plastic treatment of the Saint with the 
more visionary, flame-like handling of the 
Madonna which presages the last 
period of El Greco in its linear design.” 

Until 1912, the Apparition was in the fa- 
mous collection of Henri Rouart, one of the 
most eclectic of Parisian collectors, and one 
of the first moderns to appreciate El Greco. 
He owned three paintings by him and would 
have had more but El Greco then, as now, 
was difficult to acquire. The Rouart collec- 
tion was sold at auction in Paris in 1912, and 
from it a Prud’hon went to the Boston Mu- 
seum; a Degas was bought for the Havemeyer 
Collection, now in the Metropolitan; another 
Degas went to the Frick Collection, and other 
paintings entered European museums. 

“The Rochester Art Gallery,” writes Miss 
Herdle, “had the valuable co-operation of the 
Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak 
Company in making X-ray, infra-red, ultra- 
violet and fluorescent records of the picture’s 
history and state. These revealed no over- 
painting except in a few minute patches.” 
It was purchased with a bequest recently made 
to the Gallery, which “marks the beginning of 
an important development of the institution’s 
permanent collections in both historic and 
contemporary American and European fields,” 
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Pasture Near a Pond: Aevsert Cuyp (Born and Died at Dordrecht, 
1620-1691). Lent to Detroit by Mr. and Mrs. James S. Holden 


America Witnesses 


A Dutch Revival 


Tue Frencu of this century and last, after 
reigning for several decades as favorites with 
the American art public, are encountering 
strong competition this season, their position 
in the art press being challenged by the 
Dutchmen of Holland’s phenomenal 17th cen- 
tury. In January, for example, the Museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design spon- 
sored the largest exhibition of Dutch paint- 
ing held in America since 1909; and for 
February the Schaeffer Galleries have brought 
to New York a Dutch exhibition labelled “17 
Masterpieces of the 17th Century,” while 
the Detroit Institute of Arts is currently stag- 
ing another important exhibition from the 
Lowlands. It will be remembered that last 
year saw a revival of the Baroque School 
Tiepolo, Tintoretto, Veronese. 

Emily Genauer in beginning her review of 
the Schaeffer show for the New York World- 
Telegram speaks of the shifting art fashions: 
“Tides of taste in art rise and fall, pulled, 


Landscape With Rain Clouds: Pxuivirs Koninck (Born and Died 
at Amsterdam, 1619-1688). Lent to Detroit by Schaeffer Galleries 








like the tides of the sea, by forces no more 
constant, predictable or certain than that of 
the moon itself.” 


“But sometimes,” Miss Genauer continued, 
“the tide rises for reasons embodied within 
the art itself rather than because of a con- 
certed drive by the dealers, or the publica- 
tion of a romantic biography of an artist... . 
So it will be, I think, with certain Dutch 
painters of the 17th century—always except- 
ing Rembrandt, of course, who represents a 
high-water mark never affected by fickle tides. 

“In other eras, the 19th century, notably, 
the art of the 17th century Hollanders was 
adored for its hyper-realism. It was not un- 
natural that the average among our own rich 
collectors, merchants and profiteers with 
shrewd, tight minds and imagination that was 
limited by the almost boundless capacity of 
their own coffers should have favored that 
sort of thing. Had it not been created, in 
fact, for exactly the same genus of collector, 
the Dutch burgher of bourgeois taste?” 

Miss Genauer then described the break in 
popularity: “After the first decade of the 
20th century, taste began to change. The sons 
and daughters of the men who had estab- 
lished many of our fortunes were growing 





Halt Before the Inn: SALOMON vAN RuyspAEt (Born and Died 
at Haarlem, 1600-1670). Lent to Detroit by Lilienfeld Galleries 


up. . . . And they began to remove from 
their walls, along with paintings of the French 
Barbizon and American Hudson River schools, 
the Dutch genre pieces which had so long 
hung there. . . . The wave on whose crest 
Dutch 17th century painting had ridden, broke 
at last, dissipated into a meek ripple and 
finally a few glistening drops. It is these 
drops, the choicest examples of the genre 
school, and a_ collection of contemporary 
pieces long belittled, which may well prove 
to be the beginning, of a new wave, drawing 
its strength entirely from the intrinsic quality 
of the canvases.” 

In evaluating the Schaeffer exhibits, Miss 
Genauer liked most a portrait by Frans Hals. 
Obviously not a flattering commissioned por- 
trait, it shows how sincerely Hals could work 
when freed of the necessity of pleasing the 
sitter. “In it,” Miss Genauer wrote, “are none 
of the gusto, the bravura, the flattering ele- 
gance of his other work. Its very quietness 
is startling. It has a serenity, a profundity 
of characterization, an inner and _ intensely 
personal vision that are deeply moving. De- 
tails of the woman’s costume are restrained, 
so only the wonderfully expressive face and 
the rugged, loosely brushed folded hands are 
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emphasized. . . . It all brings sharply to mind 
the enormous debt owed Hals by Velasquez 
and Manet.” (See cover of this issue.) 

“The Rembrandts offer interesting contrast,” 
the World-Telegram review continued. “One is 
late, a small head called King David With 
His Harp, which has all the fire and warmth 
and the penetrating insight of Rembrandt’s 
work at its best. The portrait of Saskia, his 
wife, is early, but earthy and glowing and 
intimate. . . . The Jan van de Cappelle sea- 
scape is marvelously fresh and luminous and 
poetic. Salomon Van Ruysdael’s River Scene, 
Van Goyen’s View of Arnheim and Seghers’ 
Landscape, are also deeply satisfying.” 

The Detroit Institute show, a truly com- 
prehensive one numbering 42 exhibits, cov- 
ers the three generations of painters who left 
their marks on 17th century art in the Neth- 
erlands. 

Referring generally to Dutch painting of 
that golden age, E. P. Richardson wrote in 
the Institute’s instructive catalogue: “The hori- 
zon line is placed low in the pictures and 
the earth is treated as a retreating surface, 
covered with a variety of interesting details, 
but always leading the eye somewhere through 
to the distant horizon. In their work one al- 
ways arrives eventually at the poetry of space, 
either the infinity of the tranquil sky, or the 
softly changing harmony of hues produced at 
various distances by the misty air.” 

The Dutch did not arrange their composi- 
tion two-thirds sky simply because they lived 
in a flat land. As Mr. Richardson points out, 
“this represents a deliberate aesthetic choice, 
for the artists of the preceding century (when 
Holland was no less flat than in the time we 
are speaking of) placed their horizon near 
the top of their pictures and painted the 
variegated surfaces of the earth.” 

In the first generation of 17th century paint- 
ers such men as Arentsz, Avercamp and Segh- 
ers carried over this preceding concept of 
landscape with high horizon and little sky. 
The characteristic later low-horizoned work is 
represented in Detroit by van Goyen, Salo- 
mon van Ruysdael, Nolpe, van der Neer, Cuyp, 
Jacob van Ruisdael, and Hobbema. Other 
Dutch artists in this category, van de Ca- 
pelle, van de Velde, Wouwerman, van Ostade, 
Berchem, Wynants, and van der Heyden, have 
in common “the spaciousness of the sky, the 
freshness and transparency of the air, and 
the everchanging effects of slanting cool or 
golden light, lying upon the clouds, floating 
as if suspended in the atmosphere, or falling 
softly upon the moist, green earth.” 


The Perils of Susanna 


Like the lamb that was forever trailing 
Mary, Thomas Hart Benton’s Susanna and the 
Elders is not letting its creator forget its 
existence for a moment. Since its introduc- 
tion to the outside world in the “West of 
the Mississippi” exhibition, Susanna’s elon- 
gated yet sensuous curves have made Ben- 
ton more enemies than friends. Critics in the 
cities that have seen the exhibition have re- 
acted rather strenuously to this modernized 
version of the Bible tale that Rembrandt and 
Titian told so well centuries ago. 

The latest reaction is that of Meyric Rog- 
ers, director of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, who banned Susanna and the Elders 
when it arrived with the other canvases com- 
prising the “West of the Mississippi” show. 
The consensus of St. Louis officials is that 
it is “very nude.” But to Benton the banish- 
ment of the lady on that score is a “nutty 
idea.” He is now working on a nude that 
“even a doctor would like.” The much-abused 
Susanna was reproduced in the Oct. 1 issue. 
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Bud to Blossom: Artuur B. Davies 


Davies Saw Beauty in the World of Man 


ArTHUR B. Davies, one of the most versatile 
painters ever to appear in the American 
stream of art history, is being reviewed in an 
unusually large exhibition at the gallery of 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, New York, until 
Feb. 28. Besides 96 catalogued pictures there 
are scores of oils, drawings, watercolors, pas- 
tels and several cases of Davies’ small bronze 
sculptures, all drawn from prominent public 
and private collections and all from the early 
and middle period of his work. 

A. W. Bahr, noted English Orientalist, in 
contributing a note to the catalogue, recalled 
that when he first met Davies in 1911 he knew 
very little of the trend of American art, but 
“felt strongly attracted immediately to his 
pictures. Here was imagination, quality, beau- 
ty, a satisfying expression. He shared the spir- 


Balance of the Golden Scale: Davies 


it and observation of the great Chinese tradi- 
tion and understood the eloquence of empty 
space.” 

Mr. Bahr’s reactions to Davies’ work were, 
during the latter days of the artist’s life, 
at least, in common with those of a wide 
audience—an audience that steadily widened 
until appreciation shifted to the less poetic 
and more brutal type of American painting. 
However, in 1939, with art fashions once more 
in a state of flux, Davies’ poetic landscapes 
and his figure-strewn canvases will appeal to 
many who are growing weary of artists who 
can see nothing but misery and ugliness in the 
world. Davies saw beauty where it must still 
exist, in the mind and imagination of man. 

The Sullivan exhibition stresses the great 
versatility of the artist and his constant search- 
ing for new approaches, new techniques, new 
color harmonies. Though never swept pell- 
mell into the more extreme experiments of 
the moderns, some of their developments— 
cubism and certain phases of abstractionism, 
for example—are reflected in his art. These 
do not dominate the characteristic Davies, 
but rather appear thrust into his favorite pat- 
terns and subjects. Davies, a brilliant scholar, 
citizen of the world and collector of Cézanne, 
Picasso and Matisse, was more familiar with 
the modern ideology than most of the Amer- 
icans who have succumbed completely and 
who, with disarming glibness, dismiss Davies 
as “outmoded.” 

The landscapes in the exhibition reflect 
Davies’ travels and range from small panels 
rendered in thick, mellowed pigment to can- 
vases in which space and mood are caught 
with a pigment of wash-like quality. Figures 
appear in most of the exhibits—cavorting chil- 
dren in a sunny expanse of forest, a group of 
nudes against a woodland background, slen- 
der, girlish forms garbed in diaphanous veils 
emerging from mist. 

These sentences that Royal Cortissoz wrote 
in the Whitney Museum’s monograph on Da- 
vies are significant: “First and last he was true 
to his central inspiration, the idealism and 
the devotion to beauty which makes him a 
figure like unto Giorgione. His work will be 
valued more and more, I believe, as time goes 
on. He will be increasingly appreciated as an 
essentially creative artist.” 
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Maréchal Bonnivet: Corne1Ltte De Lyon 
Scholarly Contradictions Becloud the Artist's Career 


A Portrait by Corneille, the Mysterious 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE—age of Fran- 
cis I, Catherine de Medici and the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew—is now illustrated in the 
Toledo Museum by two important portraits, 
Francois Clouet’s Elizabeth of Valois and 
Corneille de Lyon’s Maréchal Bonnivet. The 
latter, a new acquisition secured through the 
Edward Drummond Libbey Fund, is one of the 
few examples by that master to enter American 
museums. 

A contemporary of Clouet, Corneille de Lyon 
is something of a legend, the dates of his 
birth and death being only approximately 
known, and the details of his life being 
mostly a matter of conjecture. It is estimated 
that he was born around 1505 and died about 
1574. One of the few established facts con- 
cerning Corneille is his arrival in Lyon at 
least by 1534, possibly from The Hague, where 
it is thought he was born. In Lyon he be- 
came painter to the second son of Francis 
I, who, when he ascended the throne as Henry 
II, naturalized Corneille and made him painter 
to the king, thus giving him an official rank- 
ing equal to that of the more famous Francois 
Clouet. 

Blake-More Godwin, director of the Toledo 
Museum, calls attention to the portrait’s char- 
acteristic green background which sets off the 
black hat and the rich velvet garments of the 
subject. Mr. Godwin’s description continues: 
“Light hazel eyes, with fixed, piercing gaze, 
lend vitality and emphasize character. The 
use of delicate blues in the shadows on the 
forehead, under the eyes, around the mouth, is 
in marked similarity to the treatment of 
the finest works attributed to Corneille, and 
strangely enough anticipates by 400 years 
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the system of flesh tones developed by Renoir.” 

The subject of the new Toledo picture is 
thought to be the son of Admiral Bonnivet, 
who was a top-flight naval officer under Fran- 
cis I. The elder Bonnivet is remembered prin- 
cipally as the officer who urged his monarch 
to enter the battle of Pavia and who, after 
he saw that the encounter was doomed to 
disaster, deliberately sought death in the 
engagement. 

The confusion and scholarly contradictions 
that cloud the attributions of the works by 
Corneille have led Toledo Museum officials to 
consider the name Corneille “as denoting a 
style of portraiture rather than indicating the 
output of a single man, or even of a single 
studio.” 





Boris Grigoriev Dies 

Among dispatches originating at Nice, 
France, last fortnight was one notifying the 
world of the death of Boris Grigoriev, Rus- 
sian painter who was but recently in America. 
Aged 52, the artist lately held exhibitions in 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Moscow born, Grigoriev studied his craft at 
the Moscow Imperial Art School and the 
Academy of Art. The years 1912 to 1914 found 
Grigoriev in Paris continuing his studies, at 
the completion of which he returned to Rus- 
sia; but his stay in his native land was cut 
short by the revolution. His career after that 
fateful event was an international affair, with 
exhibitions and museum representation in 
many lands. New Yorkers will remember his 
1933 show of drawings illustrating The Broth- 
ers Karamozov, held at the Sterner Gallery. 

Surviving are his widow and a son, Cyril. 


The First Father... 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of portraits of George 
Washington and other 18th Century Amerj- 
cans has been assembled at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, New York, until March 4, celebrating 
Washington’s birthday and presenting an op- 
portunity to study side by side the three 
famous types of Gilbert Stuart portraits of 
the First Father: the Atheneum, the Vaughan, 
and the Landsdowne. 

The most famous of the Stuart series, the 
Atheneum portrait owned by the Boston 
Atheneum and on permanent deposit at the Bos- 
ton Museum, is represented as a type in the 
present display by a portrait owned by John 
Hill Morgan. Washington, as the noble stoic, 
with a sphinx-like face turned to the left of 
the picture, was painted many times by Stuart 
in answer to an unusual contemporary de- 
mand and the Atheneum portrait, purposely 
left unfinished, served as the original arche- 
type for this series. 

In the Vaughan type of portrait, represented 
by a Stuart painting owned by William Ed- 
ward Glyn, Washington is depicted as looking 
to the right of the picture, a more subtly char- 
acterized figure, more human and present. The 
third type, the Landsdowne portrait, done orig- 
inally for Lord Landsdowne, is represented 
by a portrait owned by Robert Low Pierre- 
pont. In this series of Stuart portraits Wash- 
ington is represented in full figure, standing 
generally in an idealized oratorical pose, amid 
a richly furnished and hung interior. 

There are, in addition to the Stuart paint- 
ings, portraits of Washington by Charles Will- 
son Peale, a small pastel by James Sharples 
and characterizations of other colonial person- 
ages by Blackburn, Copley, John Durand, 
Ralph Earl, Robert Feke, Hesselius, Jeremiah 
Theus and John Wollaston. 

“It is well to read the personalities, as in- 
terpreted by their contemporaries, of those 
who helped forge this nation,” writes Theodore 
Sizer in the catalogue foreword. “Some of these 
portraits are suave and finished, others rugged 
and salty, but all possess the necessary aes- 
thetic quality of sincerity. They were painted 
not as ‘art,’ but unselfconsciously and there- 
fore more convincingly created for the purpose 
of record and family pride, or, in the case of 
the Washington portraits, to satisfy a national 
curiosity, interest and a very definite sense of 
newly-won achievement.” 





Chicago Bauhaus Re-opens 

L. Moholy-Nagy, in a letter to Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times, announces the 
re-opening of the New Bauhaus American 
School of Design at 247-57 East Ontario St., 
Chicago. The program of the school will be 
the same as last year, and the faculty mem- 
bers will be: George Kepes, George F. Keck, 
Professor Moholy-Nagy, Jan J. Reiner, Andi 
Schiltz and Robert L. Wolff. Nothing is said 
of the difficulties that had to be overcome 
since the school was abruptly discontinued for 
financial reasons last fall. 





Mary Riley Passes 


Mary Gine Riley, well known Washington 
artist, died on Feb. 1, leaving behind a fine 
record of artistic activity in the nation’s capi- 
tal. Trained under Birge Harrison and Henry 
B. Snell, Miss Riley was skilled in both oil 
and watercolor, and was a member of the 
executive committee of the Society of Wash- 
ington Artists. She was also a memb«r of the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, the National Arts Club, the Southern 
States Art League, the Washington Watercolor 
Club and the Women’s University Club. 
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Aquarelle Annual 


THE JOINT EXHIBITION of the American 
Water Color Society and the New York Water 
Color Club is providing the largest current 
show in New York, with nearly 400 paintings 
on exhibition in the galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St. Artists 
from 25 states and two foreign countries, a 
total of 277, have sent 389 pictures. 


Chauncey F. Ryder is the top winner this 
year, capturing two of the four prizes awarded, 
the Osborn purchase prize, won by his Cric- 
cieth Castle, and the Adolph and Clara Obrig 
prize taken by his Dalmally Bridge. This is 
the first time such a distinction has’ come to 
one artist. The Zabriskie purchase prize was 
awarded to Emil J. Kosa for his paper, Old 
Bear Valley, and the American Water Color So- 
cicty Medal went to Walt Louderback for his 
humorous, Cat in My Alley. 


A new limitation in size of the pictures this 
year, restricted to an overall measurement of 
36” (including mat and frame), has, in the 
opinion of Howard Devree of the New York 
Times, “gone some way to improve this an- 
nual and is a restriction that few will regret.” 
“The tendency toward larger and larger pa- 
pers,” writes Devree, “has been marked in re- 
cent years and has had the effect of keeping 
many very capable practitioners of the medium 
from sending small and subtle pictures which 
are lost among the big postery, flamboyant 
examples in the group shows.” 

The influence of teacher on pupil generally 
provides a convenient generalization for the 
critics at this large annual, so defined are the 
followings of some artists who are actively 
holding watercolor classes. At the present 
show, the Times critic noted in general “that 
the influence of the late George Pearse Ennis 
and of one or two others seems less directly 
in evidence than on a number of previous oc- 
casions and that the influence of Eliot O’Hara 
is distinctly to be noted.” 

“There is little of that extreme modernism 
which includes surrealism, abstraction and 
other academism of the left,” continued Devree. 
“There is much work that is sound and not 
a little that is rather of the sound-and-fury 
category. Many of the papers are primarily 
and frankly decorative; many are frankly pic- 
turesque.” 





Dance Congo: Lu DuBLE 
She Saw Sights Sightseers Seldom See 


Lu Duble Sculps the Voodoo Rites of Haiti 


A Winter during which she lived in a 
native hut in Haiti and witnessed many times 
the weird native voodoo rites rarely seen by 
visitors, so impressed Lu Duble with the na- 
tive characters that she has been sculping 
them ever since. The artist, who won the 
Anna Hyatt Huntington prize last year at the 
National Women’s annual, is exhibiting her 
Haitian-inspired plaster studies at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries until Feb. 28. 

The contrast of the lithe, serpentine form 
of the bodies of the voodoo participants and 
the syncopated postures they assume for sym- 
bolic purposes, inspire most of the figures by 
Miss Duble, who, for fear of losing the vivid- 
ness of her first impression, has not since re- 
turned to the West Indian island. Friends who 
saw her work after the tropic venture urged 


Criccieth Castle: CHauncey F. Ryper. Awarded the Osborn Purchase Prize 
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her to apply for a Guggenheim Fellowship 
which she did, winning it for two successive 
years, 1937 and 1938. 

In the ecstatic plaster figure, Death of the 
White Cock, Miss Duble depicts a nude fe- 
male Negro squatting, transfigured in the rap- 
ture of the rite, before the limp body of a 
cock. The group entitled Zombies depicts “the 
dead galvanized to life by black magic—and 
made slaves,” showing two limp figures, in 
deflated reminiscence of Stephen Fetchit, hov- 
ering in their attitude between two worlds. 
Huge hands and feet and slim angular bodies 
“possessed” by the voodoo are in the process 
of slow animation. The zig-zag thrust of two 
Negro dancers, whose lithe architecture is 
hurled into a herring-bone pattern inspires the 
group, Dance Congo, and shows the origin 
of a similar theme in African sculpture. 

Miss Duble, who was born in England, is 
the granddaughter of George Modridge, au- 
thor of the famous “Peter Parley” books, and 
recalled as the distinguished visitor (on his 
honeymoon) to Longfellow. 





Sarasota To Hold Annual 

Migrating artists, many of whom find Sara- 
sota, Florida, a comfortable refuge from win- 
ter, hold an annual show of their work under 
the sponsorship of the Sarasota Art Associa- 
tion. The 1939 exhibition, which will be cur- 
rent from Feb. 19 to March 12, will be held 
in the galleries of the John and Mable Ring- 
ling Museum of Art. One of the important 
events in the Southern art world, the Sarasota 
annual is a juried show, offering exhibitors a 
number of cash prizes and awards. 


Fire Destroys Goudy Shop 

A fire last month completely destroyed 
Deepdene, the famous workshop of Frederic 
W. Goudy at Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
consuming its entire collection of type pat- 
terns, drawings, cutting machinery and other 
equipment used by America’s famous type 
designer. It is the second time in 30 years 
that a fire has destroyed Goudy's Village 
Press. The designer, who is 74 years old, had 
just delivered his 107th type design. 
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Queen Katherine’s Dream (Henry VIII, 3rd Act): WictiaM BLAKE 
Imaginative Watercolor, Lent by Lessing J. Rosenwald 


America Pays Homage to Britain’s Only Mystic 


A SEER, mystic, or prophet is a familiar and 
revered person in America: nearly every town 
and village in the United States has one. 
Probably because it knows and loves the type, 
America has taken to its heart England’s only 
mystic, William Blake, and accorded him more 
honor than even his own country. 

This month, and until March 19, the most 
comprehensive exhibition of the work of Wil- 
liam Blake ever held in any country is on 
view at the Philadelphia Museum of Art—a 
magnificent assemblage of drawings, engrav- 
ings, books, paintings and other rare Blake 
items. And to emphasize America’s apprecia- 
tion of the poet and artist, the show is com- 
prised only of material owned in America. 

William Blake, who died in obscure poverty 
(though one of his books fetched $13,000 in 
a New York auction recently), was the son 
of a London disciple of Swedenborg, one of 
several sons, but one who showed an amazing 
aptitude for drawing and engraving. He lived 
from 1757 to 1827 as one of those rare uni- 
versal personalities who thought in universal 
terms: a philosopher with a one-man religious 
system, an expressive artist and a great poet, 
but he lived a hand-to-mouth existence, eaked 
out of his work as an engraver and shared 
with an illiterate but loving wife named Cath- 
rine, who learned to share his life. 

Even before Blake died, Charles Lamb was 
moved to write in 1824 to a friend about the 
obscure man: “Blake is a real name, I assure 
you,” wrote Lamb, “and a most extraordinary 
man if he be still living. He is the Robert 
[Lamb was wrong here; it should have been 
William] Blake whose wild designs accom- 
pany a splendid folio edition of the Night 
Thoughts which you may have seen . . . He 


paints in water colour marvelous strange pic- 
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tures, visions of his brain . . . his pictures, 
one in particular, The Canterbury Pilgrims, 
have great merit. His poems have been sold 
hitherto only in manuscript. I have never read 
them but there is one to a tiger [“Tyger, 
Tyger, Burning Bright”], which I have heard 
recited, which is glorious, but, alas I have 
not the book: for the man is flown, whither I 
know not—to Hades or a madhouse. I look 
upon him as one of the most extraordinary 
persons of the age.” 

Three years after this was written Blake 
died and was buried in a poor grave whose 
location is only approximately known today. 

Blake, being both a poet and an engraver, 
unrecognized as the former and only slightly 
as the latter, could not get his poems pub- 
lished and so he did the next best thing: en- 
graved them himself in between time spent 
doing illustrations for other publishers and 
for such books as Milton’s epic works, Dante’s, 
and the Old Testament. 

In his drawings, watercolors and engravings 
for these books and for his own—the Songs 
of Innocence and Songs of Experience and 
others—Blake drew superhuman creatures, ele- 
mental and primeval men and women, in- 
spired with almost divine potency. He once 
said that there is ‘no outline in nature, only 
in the imagination, and to him the imagina- 
tion was the far greater power and realm of 
life. In his art, outline is everything: a plastic, 
powerfully expressive line that inspires modern 
artists of today. 

At the Philadelphia show, the nucleus of 
which is the great collection owned by Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, are rare copies of his Poetical 
Sketches; the famous Rossetti Manuscript 
which is in reality a sketch book; the Songs; 
the Book of Thel; the Marriage of Heaven 





and Hell; the Vision of the Daughters of Al. 
bion; America, a Prophecy; the Book of Uri- 
zen; Milton; the Book of Job; Dante illus. 
trations, and innumerable miscellaneous books, 
manuscripts, prints, drawings and watercolors. 

The most cherished single item in the show 
is the Rossetti Manuscript, written by Blake, 
and purchased from his wife by an attendant 
in the British Museum and from the latter by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The 58-page sketch- 
book, filled with drawings, epigrams, etc., is 
now owned by Mrs. William Emerson. In re- 
cent years considerable Blake material has 
come to light, most of which has been ardently 
acquired by Philadelphia’s famous book col- 
lector, Lessing J. Rosenwald, and which is 
included in the show. 

An artist of several fronts—poetry, graphic 
arts, philosophy—the museum has arranged 
Blake’s exhibition so that it will have as much 
appeal for the book lover as the art lover. 
In all there are nearly 300 items in the show, 
each well documented in an impressive cat- 
alogue that is introduced with a foreword of 
feeling by A. Edward Newton, noted Blake 


collector. 


Allen Tucker 


ALLEN TUCKER, artist, architect and art 
writer, died Jan. 26, aged 79, at his New 
York home. 

Tucker spent his first years out of Columbia 
as an architect, first with R. M. Hunt and 
then as a partner in the firm of Mcllvaine & 
Tucker. During this time he studied painting 
and drawing at the Art Students’ League un- 
der John H. Twachtman, and in 1904 gave up 
architecture for the career of a painter. Im- 
pressionism, then a new thing in American 
art schools, was early espoused by Tucker. 
Always in the vanguard of art movements 
that fostered freedom of expression, he was 
active in the organization of the Armory 
Show. Tucker’s use of exciting color and 
swirling, nervous patterns often caused him 
to be linked with Van Gogh. 

Allen Tucker’s career led to representation 
in important American museums and exhibi- 
tions in many foreign countries as well as in 
his own. An instructor at the League from 
1920 to 1928, he is also known for his lec- 
turing and writing on art. The Arts, Vanity 
Fair and Atlantic Monthly carried his articles; 
and Design and the Idea, There and Here, 
and John H. Twachtman are the three books 
he wrote. 

In his Design and the Idea Tucker stated 
his aesthetic tenets when he wrote that the 
painter’s work “is the continual search in 
nature for design, for the essentials that re- 
side in nature, that are taken from nature 
and used in picture making.” He added that 
“design should never be imposed on nature. 
The vision we derive from nature must be in 
terms of design.” He is the subject of one 
of the Whitney Museum’s valuable monographs 
on American artists. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Eurasia 
Tucker, and a brother, Samuel A. Tucker, 
curator of the Chemical Museum at Columbia 
University. 





Pioneer in China Painting 

M. Louise McLaughlin, one of the coun- 
try’s earliest practitioners of china painting 
and winner of many honors in this field, died 
Jan. 17 at her home in Cincinnati, at the 
age of 91. Miss McLaughlin was a member of 
the first art class conducted by Frank Duve- 
neck at the Cincinnati Museum and, according 
to the New York Times, she turned to ceramic 
art in 1898, calling her handiwork “Losanti- 
ware.” Her’s was a fine and gifted life. 
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Tale of Two Centuries 


Two CENTURIES of momentous change in 
world history lie between the delicate femi- 
ninity of Pajou and Clodion and the forceful 
masculinity of Robert Laurent and John 
Flanagan, and Philadelphians can, if they 
desire, draw any number of deadly compari- 
sons. Examples by the 18th century French- 
men are a recent Stotesbury gift to the 
Philadelphia Museum and groups by the 20th 
century Americans have been installed in the 
Samuel Memorial Basin. Dorothy Grafly of 
the Philadelphia Record did some comparing 
and decided that man has in the interim both 
lost and gained in his concept of design, but 
that contemporary America’s most serious loss 
is the “feeling for proportion.” (The Pajou 
figures were reproduced in the Jan. 15 issue 
of Art Dicest, the Laurent in the September 
issue.) 

“The modernist,” concedes Miss Grafly, 
“may scoff at the pretty-pretty oversweetness 
of nymphs sculptured long ago by Pajou and 
Clodion for the mansions of the wealthy in 
the heyday of Louis XV.” And then she takes 
severely to task contemporary American sculp- 
ture for “thumbing its nose” at its own 
architectural setting.” 

“For the moment,” Miss Grafly advises, 
“let us forget the boudoir style and concen- 
trate upon the architectural oneness of these 
groups with their settings. They fit their 
pedestals and are, in feeling, as inseparable 
from their Louis XV environment as if they 
were paper on the wall. They are the very 
essence of the delicate artificiality that ener- 
vated a century and led to the French Revo- 
lution. Poles distant in feeling and subject 
matter from the contemporary bias, they are 
in craftsmanship and collaborative design in- 
finitely superior. 

“There was, in the 18th-century France, a 
collaboration between architect and sculptor, 
and a link in the training of the two that 
rendered art of the period sensitive to a nicety 
of proportions. 

“The architect did not pull in one direc- 
tion and the sculptor in another, nor could 
there have been perpetrated in the name of 
art so incongruous a hodge-podge as that now 
gracing (?) the banks of the Schuylkill.” 

Miss Grafly has long criticized the Samuel 
memorial and now returns to the attack: 

“When Paul P. Cret first erected his Renais- 
sance support for the work of contemporary 
sculptors, the stage was set for incongruity. 
The sculptors have now put on the act. 

“How completely architecture and sculpture 
have been divorced during the past two cen- 
turies is evident in comparing the tasteful 
proportions of the Clodion groups in relation 
to their pedestals with the lack of any har- 
mony between the Samuel Memorial groups 
and their architectural settings. 

“With sculpture being used more and more 
as part of the modern architectural ensemble 
(even Government housing projects are recog- 
nizing the place of sculpture in the modern 
work-a-day world), a return to mutual respect 
and design objective between architect and 
sculptor is essential. 

“The 18th-century French figures in the 
art museum may have little in common with 
present-day thought trend, but they possess 
a rightness of proportions that should be basic 
in any sculptor’s training. 

“No one would counsel a return to hot- 
house feminism of design, but the present 
spectacle of modern statues thumbing their 
noses at their own architectural settings is 
neither proof of rugged individualism nor of 
a virile new design trend. It is merely bad 
art.” With that jab Miss Grafly rested her case. 


15th February, 1939 
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Birth of Venus: Burr MILLER 
Finds All Plastic Conceptions in Nude Human Form 


Burr Miller Sculpture at American-Anderson 


THE FIRST AMERICAN show of sculpture by 
Burr Miller, son of the late American sculp- 
tor, Burr Churchill Miller, has been installed 
during February in one of the richly-appointed 
rooms of the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries, New York. Nearly fifty figures 
and portraits in stone, bronze, and_ plaster 
range in size from small figurines to monu- 
mental pieces of heroic proportions. 


Miller, a Yale graduate, a former student 
at its School of Fine Arts and at one time 
the national intercollegiate wrestling cham- 
pion, began his art career as an architect but 
after two years of work with the pencil took 
up chisel and mallet and began attacking 
more physically resistant materials. After fin- 
ishing his studies at Yale, Miller worked for 
two years in the Paris atelier of Henri Bou- 
chard and studied drawing at the Beaux Arts 
school. His monumental nude, /mmortality, 
included in the present show, won First Hon- 
orable Mention at the 1938 Paris Salon. 

In the nude human form, Miller finds a 
vehicle for nearly all the plastic conceptions 
he wishes to express. The plaster /mmortality 
shows the happy intermixture of architect 
and sculptor in the displacement of thrusts, 
the well-modeled male anatomy being con- 
ceived in terms almost engineering. The plas- 
ter Birth of Venus, which has been chosen 
for exhibition at the Golden Gate Exposition, 
is a large female nude in which the arms and 
legs create a slow rotary upward surge of 
form, effectively contrasted by the columnar 
solidity of the torso. 

Portraiture forms a large part of the ex- 


hibition and such subjects as Katherine Hep- 
burn, C. Audrey Smith, Prof. A. G. Kellar, 
Ivan Olinsky and Anthony Veiller are subjects 
for heads in both stone and plaster. The Hep- 
burn piece, carved directly in pentelikon mar- 
ble, effectively dramatizes the famous fearless 
mouth and the aristocratic cheekbones. A 
large anonymous portrait, The Sculptor, done 
in rose granite, provides one of the strongest 
pieces in the entire show. 

The policy of American-Anderson, of giv- 
ing one-man exhibitions in its rooms during 
the art season, gets off to an auspicious start 
with the Miller show. Past masters at the art 
of displaying art, the attendants at AAAA 
arranged the white sculptures in a distinctive 
way, stressing the theme of white forms 
against contrasting red hangings. 





Sanity in Art Hits Paris 

Josephine Hancock Logan, president of the 
Society for Sanity in Art, has carried her 
battle to foreign fields, to the very ramparts 
of the artists who conceived the modern 
“isms” that she so thoroughly detests. In a 
letter to the editor of London’s Art and Rea- 
son, Mrs. Logan says: “I am sure you will 
be interested to learn that a branch of the 
Society for Sanity in Art has been established 
in Paris, under the able leadership of Frank 
Morse-Rummel. He has assembled an enthusi- 
astic group and it augurs well for a splendid 
future.” Mr. Morse-Rummel, Paris painter in 
the conservative tradition, is a great-grandson 
of Robert F. B. Morse, telegraph inventor and 
first president of the National Academy. 
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The Tropics. One Panel of Jared 
French’s WPA Murals, Reprinted 
from Last Issue of THe Art DicEst 





Drawing from Dr. Paul Richer’s 
Physiologie Attitudes et Mouve- 
ments, Published in Paris in 1921 


Battle of the Century: Genauer vs. Wescott 


THIRD ROUND of the bout between Emily 
Genauer and Glenway Wescott coming up. 

In the last issue were reported the details 
of round one: how Jared French exhibited his 
WPA murals for West Coxsackie (N. Y.) at 
the Julien Levy Galleries; how Glenway Wes- 
cott, noted novelist, wrote an extremely lauda- 
tory introduction in which he _ hailed his 
friend’s panels as “brilliant” and French as 
one of America’s most important artists 
(uniquely American); and how Emily Gen- 
auer, World Telegram critic, violently dis- 
agreed, termed the French paintings “terrible,” 
said: “Jared French does draw extremely well, 
but his forms are absolutely static. They pose, 
they grimace. They’re set in space with abso- 
lutely no plastic relation to each other or to 
space itself. There is no 
rhythmic vitality. . . 
but drawing.” 


formal order, no 
. no mastery of anything 


Wescott left himself open with such leads 
as the prediction that French’s art marks the 
beginning of “a change of our modern style; 
a turning back to a natural native tradition,” 
and berated our “hit-or-miss” enthusiasm for 
things European.” Miss Genauer feinted and 
was countering furiously at the bell. Round: 
Genauer on points. 

Round II was French all the way. For on 
the following Saturday Henry McBride, New 
York Sun critic, took a strong stand for 
French. His murals “are very American,” 
wrote McBride and then quoted and heartily 
agreed with Carl Van Vechten’s remark at the 
opening that they are “as American as the 
songs of Stephen Foster.” He spoke of Mr. 
Wescott extracting “this pearl of a muralist 
from a quite, quite American oyster shell,” 
and wrote: “Stephen Foster was steeped in 
sentimentality and so is Jared French. Stephen 
Foster was not above a bit of hokum now and 
then. Neither is our new muralist. But that’s 
all right.” 

Miss Genauer changed seconds and came 
out fighting at the bell for Round III. In a 
spirit of vindication, the critic wrote this lead 
for her Feb. 11 art page: “The remarkable 
memory of Naum M. Los, sculptor, who on 
noticing a reproduction of one of Jared 
French’s just completed WPA Federal Art 
Project murals last week in the magazine ART 
Dicest, recalled that somewhere he had seen 
photographs remarkably like it, may settle a 
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controversy that has rocked New York’s art 
circles.” 

Los, who studied art in Paris for some years 
and now conducts sculpture classes, “thought 
they had an oddly familiar look. He ransacked 
his bookshelves, and at last came upon a vol- 
ume he had picked up in Paris many years 
ago. It’s title is Psysiologie Attitudes et Mouve- 
ments, and it was written by Dr. Paul Richer, 
member of the institute, and published in 
Paris in 1921. There, on plates 9 and 11, he 
found what he was looking for.” Miss Genauer 
reproduced with her article French’s “very 
American” panel The Tropics, and alongside 
it two photographs of a male model in action 
from the French textbook of 1921. Two of 
these reproductions appear on this page. 
Round: Genauer by a technical knockout. 

Conservative painters who are accused of 
“copying nature” and who would never be al- 
lowed to exhibit in such modern galleries as 
the Julien Levy, will probably get a “bang” 
out of the whole thing. 





Memorial to Dan Cohen 

Grim reality attends this paragraph from 
Ruth Harris Green’s column in the New York 
Times: “An exhibition of work by a talented 
man who died at the age of 25, died because 
a ‘pink slip’ was more than he could stand, 
is a pretty heart-breaking affair. For Dan 
Cohen had talent; his memorial exhibition at 
the A. C. A. Gallery proves that he had talent. 
The works are serious and sensitive and, 
grimly enough, alive.” 





France Aids Oberlin 

Reversing the customary direction of mone- 
tary exchanges for art between France and 
America, the French Government has donated 
to the Maison Francaise at Oberlin College 
a fund out of which was purchased La Moisson 
by Emmanuel de La Villeon. Acquired through 
the Findlay Galleries of New York, the paint- 
ing is an excellent addition to the collection 
of French paintings and rare books already 
housed in Oberlin’s Maison Francaise. 





Negro Art in Baltimore 
A large and imposing exhibition of Negro 
art is being held at the Baltimore Museum. 


Utrillo, Commercial? 


Maurice Urtritto, eccentric School of Paris 
painter, fresh from suing London’s Tait Gal- 
lery for publishing a premature date of his 
death, appears about to tangle with the United 
States customs authorities. 

It all came about when New York customs 
officials held, during the past few weeks, a 
number of Utrillos as dutiable—because they 
were based on picture postcards, and conse- 
quently classifiable as commercial products, 
First the Perls Galleries were forced to pay 
a duty of 15 per cent on a single canvas, but 
under protest and with the promise of hiring 
counsel. Then the Valentine Gallery had to 
pay the commercial duty of 15 per cent to 
clear a score of canvases, which the gallery 
has placed on view in its current Utrillo retro- 
spective exhibition. Utrillo, according to Val- 
entine Dudensing, has taken up the matter of 
classifying his art as commercial with the 
French Government officials, who are expected 
to protest to the French Embassy. 

The tariff law, broadly interpreted, holds 
that any painting, drawing or other art object 
copied from another comes under the head of 
reproductions and is therefore dutiable. The 
Perls brothers, interviewed by the New York 
Times, “understand that anonymous letter- 
writers told the government that many of 
Utrillo’s works are inspired by photographic 
postcards and that the government decision 
was probably influenced by those letters.” The 
fact that Utrillo had a weakness for postcards 
of Paris street scenes, said the Times, “‘is fairly 
common knowledge. It has been published 
many times.” 

“No one would say,” argued Klaus Perls, 
“that the postcard that served as an inspira- 
tion is a Utrillo, but anyone who sees a 
Utrillo will recognize his individual hand in 
the picture. Yet the customs people arbitrarily 
say that all Utrillos painted after 1920 are 
dutiable, although some of the very earliest 
Utrillos were inspired by postcards.” 

Officers of the Museum of Modern Art were 
surprised and puzzled by the action of the 
customs officials. Said A. Conger Goodyear, 
president: “In my opinion, it would be im- 
possible for Utrillo, an artist of the front 
rank, to copy—in the sense of duplication or 
exact reproduction—a scene from a postcard, 
or even from nature herself. True creative art 
—Utrillo’s and Utrillo’s alone—could not fail 
to seep through his brush onto the canvas 
and make any painting of his a genuine and 
original work of art. If he used postcards at 
all, it was probably only as points of departure 
for his own paintings, as visual reminders of 
scenes already familiar to him, or as ‘themes’ 
from which to work out his own artistic varia- 
tions.” 

In the case of Utrillo vs. the People of the 
United States, the odds are better than even 
money that the customs officials will reverse 
the decision of the examiner who imposed the 
15 per cent duty, and Messrs. Perls and Dud- 
ensing will be reimbursed. 





Pitz and Pullinger 

Lithographs by Henry C. Pitz and wood- 
cuts by Herbert Pullinger, two nationally 
known Philadelphia artists, provide the Feb- 
ruary feature exhibition at the Hobart Col- 
lege Art Building. Pullinger is represented by 
a direct and picturesque series of woodcuts 
dealing primarily with the American scene as 
garnered from town and country in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. In contrast, the Pitz 
lithographs are imaginative and suave in char- 
acter, showing how the artist selects his ma- 
terial and then arranges it in forceful patterns 
to create graphic design. 
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It’s Cold in New York 


New York’s Riversipe Museum, which last 
November sponsored a show by artists fromm 
Buffalo and vicinity, is, until Feb. 26, exhibit- 
ing almost 200 paintings, prints and sculp- 
tures by artists from Chicago. Organized by 
the Chicago Society of Artists, a group founded 
in 1888 (the year of the big snow), the show 
opened in January and met with little more 
praise from New York critics than did the 
“West of the Mississippi” exhibition held 
earlier this season at the Whitney. In brief, 
the critics were colder than the weather. 

The fact that the show’s opening coincided 
with a blizzard was used by Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times, who began his comments 
by writing that if the Chicago Society “came 
in with the lion (that too-famous blizzard) it 
appears about ready to go out with the lamb 
of a Spring thaw—so far, at least, as con- 
cerns the significance of its accomplishment.” 

The critic admitted the worthizess of some 
of the exhibits, but added that “much of the 
art is vehemently ‘modern,’ but only by way 
of demonstrating that out in the Middle West 
(well, everywhere, I fear, for that matter) the 
rags and tags of once fashionable ‘isms’ are 
still clung to for dear life. . . . There are 
some paintings on the walls that shriek with 
violent color laid on in areas allocated by 
thunderous design. But what do they mean? 
What have they to contribute to a living tra- 
dition? What do they tell us about the verita- 
ble experience of the painters? Just nothing 
at all, so far as I can make out.” 

The Herold Tribune mentioned as prominent 
exhibitors G. L. McDonald, whose Circus at 
Burlington depicts a village parade; and Oscar 
Van Young, painter of Passe, a strikingly 
colored work picturing the demolition of an 
old house. “There are,” continued this critic, 
“social documents such as Morris Topchev- 
sky’s picture of sleeping men in a park, and 
realistic satires, of which John Stenvall’s 
Home, Sweet Home suggests the modern 
trend in a scene of gaunt dwellings.” Peter 
Paul Ott and V. M. S. Hunnell were men- 
tioned among the sculptors. 





Australia’s “‘Altamira Cave’’ 

A gallery of ancient cave paintings appar- 
ently as rich as that at Altamira has been 
discovered in the northern part of Australia 
by a State expedition, according to Quentin 
Pope in a dispatch to the New York Times 
Magazine. Experts with the expedition de- 
clare the brilliantly colored paintings to be 
centuries old and “one of the most remark- 
able primitive galleries in the world.” Each 
cave also holds “its heap of black embers in 
which are countless fragments of human bod- 
ies,” remains of sacrificial victims. 





Cézanne Remains Great 

“Is Paul Cézanne as great as he was twenty 
years ago when Clive Bell wrote Since Cé- 
zanne,” asks James W. Lane in the Common- 
weal. “Indubitably he is. Although Van 
Gogh has exerted a stronger dynamism upon 
contemporary American painters, the influence 
of Cézanne lies in the realm of scholar- 
liness. He is the great analyst among painters. 
More American painters have been led to 
think straight, to think aesthetically, to com- 


pose soundly by Cézanne than by any other 
modern painter.” 





To Commemorate Memling Birth 

This year marks the 500th anniversary of 
the birth of the great Flemish master, Hans 
Memling, and the occasion will be commem- 
orated with a world-gathered exhibition of 
his paintings at Bruges next Summer. 


15th February, 1939 





Landscape With Blooming Tree: GrorciNA KLITGAARD 


Georgina Klitgaard Paints Moods of Nature 


THE DELICATE moods of nature, a pastellish 
early morning, soft mist arising from the bay, 
the full blossoming of Spring dogwood, and 
other tempered days when it is good to be 
outdoors, are pictured in the score of new 
canvases by Georgina Klitgaard at the Frank 
Rehn Galleries, New York, until Feb. 25. 

Among the larger pictures only one is of 
figures, a Girl and Child Under a Pine Tree, 
in which the singing green pattern of over- 
hanging pine needles steals color from the 
well-drawn group of figures. A mountain land- 
scape, reminiscent of Chinese Sung_ scroll 
painting in its composition and layers of dis- 
tance separated by mist, called Mountain 
Landscape With Fog, is one of the most vig- 
orously drawn works, while the landscape, Colt, 
is the most fragrant in color. 

The critics, plodding through slush, snow 


and rain this past week, on “their appointed 
rounds,” had only kind thoughts for the spring- 
heralding Landscape with Blooming Tree. 
Wrote Emily Genauer of the World Telegram, 
with a far-away look in her eye, “Georgina 
Klitgaard, from the terrace of her Woodstock 
house, can almost see the moment that spring 
rolls over the valley. And she makes us see 
and feel it, too, in her canvas, Landscape with 
Blooming Tree, that dominates her new solo 
exhibition. Spring there must be like a frag- 
rant breeze that changes everything it touches. 
The brown fields turn to an expanse of vel- 
vety, tender green; the trees seem to be ex- 
ploding in a shower of white blossoms; the 
languid, balmy air envelopes the shrubbery; 
white fleecy clouds scuttle across the sky 
(Lord, where is that spring and why can’t we 
have a preview of it?).” 





The Nature of Norway 


invites landscape painting in a greater degree 
than most other countries. The American artist 


WILLIAM H. SINGER, 


has been studying these blue mountains and 
shining glaciers for the past thirty-four years. 


A group exhibition will be 
shown from 


FEBRUARY 15 to MARCH 15 


jr. Roh. 





Buffa Gallery 


58 WEST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





Back Street: Mary Hoover. Now Metropolitan-lodged. 


Metropolitan Makes Seven Hearn Purchases 


THE FIRST CONTINGENT of 1939 Hearn Fund 
purchases has been announced by the Metro- 
politan Museum, numbering seven canvases 
by the following living Americans: Mary Ham- 
ilton, Mary Hoover, Morris Kantor, Frank 
Mechau, Maud Morgan, Dale Nichols and 
Anatol Shulkin. The honored artists show a 
wide geographical spread, are all young, as 
artists’ ages are figured; some are accustomed 
to headline fame, others are “unknowns.” 

Anatol Shulkin’s Fairy Tales, purchased 
through the Midtown Galleries, is an appeal- 
ing study of a mother reading to her young 
daughter, who sits pensively on the edge 
of a chair (reproduced in Art Dicest, Nov. 
1, 1938). Two summers ago, on July 4, Shul- 
kin left his home in Towaco, New Jersey, for 
a few hours, and upon his return found his 
little self-made house a flaming ruin and with 
it the ashes of practically all his canvases. 
His exhibition last November at the Midtown, 
which included Fairy Tales, illustrated his 
“comeback” from that heavy blow. 

Dale Nichols’ End of the Hunt (reproduced 
in Art Dicest, Feb. 15, 1935) has won for its 
creator several awards, among them the Hearst 
Prize at the 1935 Artists of Chicago & Vi- 
cinity Annual. The canvas, acquired through 
the Macbeth Galleries, is one of the clean- 
cut Nebraska subjects that Nichols paints with 
the authority of a native-born Midwestern 
farmer. The artist is 35. 

Frank Mechau’s The Last of the Wild 
Horses (reproduced in Art Dicest, April 1, 
1938) won the Altman $700 landscape prize 
at the National Academy last Spring, and has 
been seen at the Corcoran Biennial, the Texas 
Centennial, the Carnegie International, the 
Colorado Springs Regional and the Chicago 
American Annual. It was purchased from the 
Maynard Walker Galleries. At the time of the 
Academy show, many objected to awarding 
a “landscape” prize to a painting so far 


removed from the accepted definition of the 
word. Mechau in a letter to Maynard Walker 
helps clear up the point: “This is my first 
propaganda picture in a futile effort to stop 
the slaughter of wild horses for dog and 
chicken meat, (not to mention the French) .” 
In the light of this explanation, maybe the 
Academy should have awarded Mechau the 
Speyer Medal. 

Mary Hoover’s Back Street (reproduced 
herewith) is typical of the salient quality of 
the artist’s work: directness, revealing a 
healthy view of life and contemporary en- 
vironment. Miss Hoover is 32, married to the 
poet Conrad Aiken, and studied under Charles 
Hawthorne, George Luks and Luis Quintanilla. 
Significant is the fact that Miss Hoover, un- 
like most Hearn artists, has never had a one- 
man show in New York. The purchase was 
made through the Boyer Galleries. 

Morris Kantor, whose On the Beach marks 
his second Hearn entry, is ranked with the 
leading American artists. Born in Russia, 43 
years ago, Kantor came to this country as a 
child and has since become well known for 
his subjects painted in New York and on Cape 
Cod. Acquisition was through the Rehn Gal- 
leries. The subject is the artist’s step-daugh- 
ter seated on the beach at Wellfleet, Cape 
Cod, early one morning last Summer. The 
young lady is inspecting her “make-up.” 

Mary Hamilton’s miniature portrait entitled 
Pixie came directly from the artist’s studio in 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. Born in Michigan 48 
years ago, she studied in Detroit and at the 
Art Students League of New York. 

Maud Morgan’s September Still Life was 
exhibited at the Julien Levy Galleries last 
fall in the artist’s first show in New York. 
She is 36, a daughter of the New England 
Cabot family, and married to painter Patrick 
Morgan. She is proud her art is “feminine.” 


CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH PAINTERS 


From February 19 through March 16: First American Exhibition 


1707 H street, N.w.e WHYTE GALLERY e wasnincron, b. c. 


Tribute to Gill 


THe PxivapeLpHiA ArT ALLIANCE is _pay- 
ing tribute to Paul Gill, whose untimely death 
last year cut short the career of one of the 
nation’s leading watercolorists. Current until 
March 5, the exhibition reveals the emotional 
and dramatic manner in which Gill reacted 
to the scene before him. Making ample use 
of luminous expanses of white paper, the 
artist achieved a maximum sparkle and bril- 
liance of light. 

Gill’s personal style is perhaps a result 
of the fact that he never had a lesson in 
watercolor. His four years of art study at 
Syracuse University, his two summers in Eu- 
rope and four years at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy were devoted to oil painting and illustra- 
tion. “It cannot be taught; watercolor is a 
personal medium,” Gill is quoted as saying. 
A few oils have been lent by Sue May Gill 
for this exhibition of her husband’s work, 
but the bulk of the show is composed of 
pictures of the type that led W. B. McCor- 
mick to say: “Paul Gill was recognized as a 
man apart among watercolorists. He was a 
true impressionist without imitating or fol- 
lowing any impressionist . . . ” McCormick 
added that Gill was one of the very few 
watercolorists “who did not let us see he 
admired or remembered the work of Winslow 
Homer and John Singer Sargent.” 


She Painted Poe’s Eldorado 


From Norway comes news that Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Singer, Jr., have purchased 
Natalie Macdonald’s striking pictorial inter- 
pretation of Edgar Allan Poe’s immortal 
Eldorado for presentation to the Washington 
County Museum, Hagerstown. Numerous art- 
ists have sought to interpret in paint the 
weird and mysterious flights of the poet’s 
fancy, and Miss Macdonald’s painting, Over 
the Mountains to the Moon, takes as its theme 
the lines from Eldorado in which the “pil- 
grim shadow” tells the weary knight, once 
gallant, now grown old, how to find the ob- 
ject of his quest: 


“Over the mountains 

Of the moon, 

Down the Valley of Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,” 

The shade replied, 

“If you seek for Eldorado.” 


The painting was reproduced in THE ArT 
Dicest for August, 1931, when it was included 
in a special Summer exhibition at the Brook- 
lyn Museum. At that time the Dicest said: 
“Over the Mountains to the Moon is something 
more than an interpretation. It is an imagina- 
tive work symbolical of the limitless musings 
of Poe.” 


Wins New Rochelle Competition 

David Hutchison of New York City has 
been selected the winner of a Treasury Art 
competition to decorate the new Post Office 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., with a mural award 
amounting to $2,500 (including cost of mate- 
rials). On the basis of their designs sub- 
mitted in this competition, six other artists 
have been invited to submit mural designs 
for as many buildings, four of which are in 
New York State. Arthur Getz, Axel Herr, 
Gordon Samstag, and Victor C. White were 
named to submit designs respectively for build- 
ings in Lancaster, Whitehall, Scarsdale and 
Rockville Center, N. Y.; Margaret C. Chis- 
holm and Harry Sternberg were invited to 
submit designs for buildings at Livingston, 
Tenn., and Ambler, Pa., respectively. 
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It’s Heresy, Millier! 


THIS Is AN ACCOUNT of a critic, Arthur Mil- 
lier of the Los Angeles Times, giving an hon- 
est opinion—and deliberately leading with his 
chin. Millier after viewing an exhibition by 
leading Eastern artists presented at the Los 
Angeles Museum by the American Federation 
of Arts, asked the question, “Do Eastern art- 
ists paint better than Californians?” His an- 
swer was: “Sure, the best of them do. It’s sup- 
posed to be un-Californian to believe that, but 
in art seeing is believing.” 

Potentially, however, Californians are just 
as good, “maybe, with our good life, health 
and climate, better. We just haven’t had the 
advantages. Painting is learned where Renoir 
said it was—in ‘the museum.’ France did not 
become the leader in art until Napoleon stole 
the best moveable masterpieces and put them 
in Paris where young painters could see them. 
The Metropolitan is New York’s real school 
of art. After listening to representatives of lo- 
cal art groups recently, I gather that some of 
them confuse the painting of pictures with 
the selling of them. These are two very differ- 
ent things.” 

Listed by Millier in the Los Angeles Museum 
show were Eugene Speicher, Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Edward Hopper, 
Franklin Watkins, Reginald Marsh, Alexander 
Brook, Charles Burchfield, Henry Schnaken- 
berg, John Sloan, Randall Davey, Edward 
Bruce and John Carroll. 


“California,” concluded Millier, “has paint- 
ers who can match in quality the majority of 
these. But the East still has more topnotchers 
and some of them happen to be in this show. 
Goya said he had two teachers—Rembrandt 
and nature. Our artists have plenty of grand 
nature. But they could use a few Masters 
placed where they could devour them any 
time they realize that there is still something 
left to learn.” 





Scotland’s Past Glory 


Following is the reaction of F. C. Tilney, 
editor of Art and Reason, English advocate 
of “Sanity in Art,” after gazing upon the 
great exhibition of Scottish art at Burlington 
House, London: 


“Once more the Royal Academy has put its 
seal upon a declaration of the superiority 
of Traditional Art. Scotland’s glory rests up- 
on its past in the matter of painting, as in- 
deed does the glory of every old country. Its 
side-line developments in the ‘isms’ count for 
nothing compared with the shattering they 
have caused in other countries. In the fine 
show of Scottish work now at Burlington 
House one thinks not of modernism, or if at 
all, then with a shudder. There is a small 
collection of modern work, relegated to the 
architectural room, which is _ considerately 
screened off; certain colour merits are claimed 
for this section in the officially-issued tips for 
critics; but no honest critic can dare to say 
that any such merits are not far more in evi- 
dence in the older work. Fine colour is not 
necessarily screaming colour, and the subtle 
harmonies of Allan Ramsay show a rarer sen- 
sitiveness than any amount of daring in full- 
brush swipes of raw tints which is some 
modern critics’ notion of fine colour.” 


Bonte Comes Back 


C. H. Bonte has resumed his old place 
as art critic of the Philadelphia Sunday In- 
quirer, following the resignation of R. Edward 


Lewis because of the pressure of editorial 
duties. 
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O! Promise Me! Mervin JuLes 
Tautly-Stretched Vignettes of Everyday Life 


Bosch-esque Satire by Mervin Jules 


Bonrires of civilization; and all life de- 
picted generally as a precarious web in which, 
if the warp does not snap soon the woof will, 
form a series of vigorously satirical pictures 
by Mervin Jules at the Hudson Walker Gal- 
leries, New York, until Feb. 25. 


Jules is something of a modern Jerome 
Bosch in the way he mixes the sublime and 
the ridiculous, humor and seriousness, and 
deliberately exaggerates life’s distorted reality. 
With a limited color range, well loaded with 
burning reds, Jules pictures everyday inci- 
dents of life as tautly-stretched vignettes in 
which the design is governed by confusing 
unseen forces, the figures lacking any life or 
counter-thrust of their own, and this sad 
world, inhabited by taffy-like figures yanked 
out of shape in all directions, is treated with 
no more importance than an animal skin 
hung up to dry on the barn door of the 


Cosmos, like the soprano falsetto, O! Promise 
Me! 


For all the fierce satire in his work, Jules 
turns in one hopeful picture, Tomorrow Will 
Be Beautiful, in which, pictured in the dis- 
tance from a foreground mountain of debris, 
is the city of tomorrow, shining golden on 
the horizon and well serviced by a huge hydro- 
electric development among other good things 
in life. 

In The Diplomats, the artist pictures a 
group of statesmen riding the merry-go-round; 
Gallery Goer shows a leisure-laden lady rest- 






























NEW YORK 
1 EAST 57th ST. 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN 


ing on one of those plush seats in an art 
gallery; War and Ivory Towerists (numbers 
one and two) are Dantesque affairs showing 
the tumbling structure of life for artists who 
paint flowers. As a natural sequitor, such 
titles as these follow: YMCA Shower, Born 
of This Conflict, Sixth Avenue Subway (one 
of the best pictures), and The Politician. 





Salute to Leonardo 

Leonardo da Vinci, gigantic Renaissance 
figure, will be honored next May in an exhi- 
bition in Milan which will, for the first time, 
bring together evidences of the titan’s genius 
in art, science and literature. Giving Italy a 
type of publicity strikingly in contrast with 
that which lauds the military prowess of her 
aviators, the show will be gathered from va- 
rious Italian cities as well as from collections 
in America, England, France and Germany. 

From England are coming more than 50 
pictures and also many designs, notes and 
sketches from King George’s extensive col- 
lection. The three Leonardo pictures in the 
Louvre will go to Italy from the French cap- 
ital (strictly as a loan, however, and not a 
gift in lieu of Tunisia and Corsica). That 
Leonardo, a genius in many fields of learning, 
was centuries ahead of his time is obvious 
from what may prove to be one of the most 
fascinating of the exhibits—an automobile 
constructed faithfully from plans and designs 
left by the master. 
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MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


FIGURE PAINTINGS 


PICASSO 


Until February 18 
63 East 57th Street, New York 


THE DOWNTOWN . 
NATHANIEL ‘ 
KAZ 

R 
SCULPTURE Y 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 






Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 


PAINTINGS & PRINTS 
IMPORTANT AMERICANS 
February 13 - 27 


SUTTON GALLERY 


358 East 57th Street e@ New York 









42nd ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION 

Until FEBRUARY 23 

Catharine Lorillard Wolfe 
Art Club 


American Fine Arts Building 
(Academy Room) 


215 West 57th Street, New York 


Daily 10 to 6 
Sunday 1 te 6 
Admission Free 


Exhibition of West Indian Scenes by 
HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


in the Tremont Branch of the N. Y. Public 
Library, 1866 Washington Ave. (nr. 176 St.) 


thru February 28 
Open 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., Closed Sundays 
Artist’s Studio at 38 Gramercy Park 


Recent Paintings by 


A. A. ENO E. B. SCHIFFER 
J. B. MORRIS K. M. TILDEN 


FEBRUARY 20 - MARCH 4 


STUDIO GUILD We AN or 


E. H. FANT 


GALLERY 


PAULINE ELIZABETH LAW 


Paintings February 14 - 28 





with which it is to take effect. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THE MONTH has been one of large group 
annuals rather than any spectacular one-man 
shows, and even the former have conspicuously 
lacked the punch that would lift them out of 
run-of-mill. The Whitney sculpture annual 
(current to Feb. 17) was generally pronounced 
disappointing. The current members’ show of 
the American Artists Congress, reported else- 
where is a pedestrian (popular adjective this 
year) affair. The combined American Water 
Color Society and New York Water Color 
Club show at the Fine Arts Society Building 
is a quiet if large exhibition. As a matter of 
fact the old masters are saving the month, 
particularly the Dutch 17th century artists at 
the Schaeffer Galleries. Also, a watercolor ex- 
hibition at the Macbeth Galleries which traces 
the history of the medium through sixty years 
in America is a stirring event, thanks mainly 
to artists who have passed on. 

The February lull has communicated itself 
to the art pages and several of the critics 
have been missing from their posts in the past 
two weeks, Royal Cortissoz and Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Herald Tribune and Times are 
absent, their departments being conducted by 
Carlyle Burrows and Howard Devree respec- 
tively; and Melville Upton’s reviews are miss- 
ing from the Sun art page. La grippe prob- 
ably explains some of these absences (it swept 
through Tue Art Dicest like a wolf in the 
fold), but in the case of Jewell’s absence it 
is a matter of his covering the Golden Gate 
art shows on the Coast. Incidentally, with the 
Times sending its critic to California Ameri- 
can art passes the milestone. Art at last has 
become nation-wide. 

Apropos of the critics, it should be men- 
tioned that the Brooklyn Eagle, for several 
years lagging on the subject of art, has en- 
gaged the New York artist, A. Z. Kruse, to 
review Manhattan shows for its Sunday edi- 
tion. Kruse is well known to Art DicEst 
readers for his succinct “Art to Heart” talks 
occasionally boxed in these pages. 

Annual Whitney Disappointment 

Something has been dogging every Whitney 
Museum annual in the past two years and no 
one seems to be able to tell what it is. At 
the present show there is so much poor work 


that all of the critics turned in a saddened 
report and each tried, as they always do, to 
analyze the Whitney situation. 

Robert Coates, critic for the New Yorker, 
tried to explain it but gave up. Possibly, he 
wrote, the trouble is that the Whitney shows 
are becoming more and more exclusively 
“Eastern.” At any rate, there always seems 
to be a “faint air of disappointment, of slight- 
ly behind the times respectability accompany- 
ing each of the museum’s annuals.” 

Perhaps the trouble, and Coates suggested 
this too, is that everyone expects too much 
of the Whitney. There is never any criticism 
of its management. Only the result is criti- 
cized. Bryan Holme, commentator for the Lon- 
don Studio, pointed out in his review of the 
show that everyone always expects the Whit- 
ney exhibits to show a definite trend and that 
few exhibitions alone have ever done that 
anyway. Perhaps he is right; perhaps we are 
always looking for new trends and not giving 
the artists time to crystallize the last one. 

It is this column’s opinion that American 
art is in a highly molten state at the moment 
and that no new trend will be evidenced for 
at least a year, certainly not at the World’s 
Fair exhibitions. Artists are pulling them- 
selves up, consolidating gains, and preparing 
for a long stride ahead in the middle of the 
road. Perhaps not in the galleries but in many 
artists’ studios there are recent paintings that 
are distinguished for their strength of color 
and design and for their telling simplicity. In 
time these new paintings will reach the mu- 
seums and showrooms, and what looks today 
very much like a year of disappointing ex- 
hibitions may prove to have been the year a 
new American art finally jelled. 


Sixty Years of Watercolor 

This hunch may explain, too, the reverence 
that 1938 and 1939 have accorded the old 
masters. For example, the critics unanimously 
pointed to the current Macbeth watercolor 
display as a pace-setter for the larger show 
at the Fine Arts Gallery. Nearly 100 paintings 
were selected by Mr. Macbeth to trace the 
history of watercolor as a medium in America 
and it begins with a paper by Thomas W. 
Wood, founder and first president of the 


Men of Gladdagh, Ireland: Eucene Hiceins. On View at Kleemann’s 
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Montpelier Winter: THomas W. Woop. On View at Macbeth’s 


American Watercolor Society and winds up 
with a painting by the 21-year-old Andrew 
Wyeth. The selection, which is unusually cath- 
olic in its representation of contemporaries, 
makes an instructive exhibition that should 
not be missed. It traces the start of water 
color painting from the time of meticulous 
and rather dry brushing, to the days when 
artists found a new freedom in letting the 
watered pigment overrun the tight lines of 
the underdrawing, to the final development of 
a spontaneous and direct technique. 

Henry McBride, delighted with the Macbeth 
exhibit, wrote in the Sun: “Apparently we 
have always been good water-colorists. There 
is no break in the line. One might say—and 
I shall probably repeat this when reviewing 
the American Water Color Society next week 
—that there is a greater number of artists 
now than there used to be who are fully con- 
versant with the possibilities of the medium, 
but aside from that there is no marked im- 
provement. We have always been pretty good 
and we are still good.” 

Of greatest interest to McBride were the 
Bead Stringer by Robert Blum, and the view 
of Bahama Palm Trees by Winslow Homer. 
The Homer is a view of wind battling the 
heavy fronds of Bahama palms, vivid in 
color, clear as a draught of spring water, 
strong in design and full of bracing power. 
It has those very qualities mentioned before 
in the prophecy on next year’s American art; 
qualities which our late mentors, the French, 
are more inclined to submerge in grace and 
charm and dialectics. 


Social Protest Rides the Wave 


Just where, in our private plan for Ameri- 
can art, the matter of social protest will be 
placed is not clear. At the moment social 
protest (or social consciousness or social sig- 
nificance) is riding the crest of the wave. It 
is riding wild at the Artists Congress show 
but at the Mervin Jules exhibition at Hudson 
Walker’s the protest seems to be imbedded 
fairly well into expressive painting. Its pop- 
ularity explains in part the tremendous re- 
spect accorded Rouault, whose works are on 
view at Pierre Matisse, and all the other 
“tragic” moderns. Social protest is the main 
theme in nearly every Federal Art Project 
show (even when it is child art). This fact 
has alienated many of the project’s friends, 
and has given currency to many unfair rumors 
about the project administrators. Social pro- 
test is not making better artists and it is ruin- 
ing a number of good ones. It will undoubted- 
ly run its course shortly, leaving behind a mass 
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of secondary genre painting as history’s re- 
minder of the Depression, and, unpleasant 
though it is, the vogue has served noisily as 
a counter-irritant to an equally un-aesthetic 
type of salon art. 

Hering’s Peculiar Gift 

Among the vigorous solo shows of the mo- 
ment is the exhibition by Harry Hering at 
the Milch Galleries, a group of water colors 
and oils, mostly landscapes. It is solid, clean 
work, and the show, to Miss Genauer of the 
World Telegram was “provocative and satisfy- 
ing,” and ought, especially since Hering ex- 
hibits so infrequently, to be seen. 

“In the more recent things color is sharper 
and contrasts of tone bolder. He has a peculiar 
gift for conveying the bright clarity of a sum- 
mer day, the stillness of an unused road across 
the fields, the crispness of intricate shadows 
caused by sunlight streaming through branches 
of a great tree.” 


From the Solid Block 


Complementing her show of wood carv- 
ings last year, Genevieve Karr Hamlin is 
exhibiting currently at the Fifteen Gallery a 
group of stone sculptures. “Her figures,” wrote 
Margaret Bruening in the Journal American, 
“impress one as emerging from the solid block 
yet never pushing out beyond its confines; 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Road to Jamesport: Harry HERinc 
On View at Milch Galleries 





WECO GALLERIES 


20 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
First Floor 


OPENING EXHIBITION 
FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS of 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


THROUGH FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


WESTERMANN GALLERY 


20 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PICASSO 


ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


UNTIL MARCH 7, 1939 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 
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SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 








SCULPTURE 


BURR MILLER | 


Through February 28 


American Art Association — Anderson Galleries Inc 
30 East 57th St. - PLaza 3-1269 


PAINTINGS by 


DERAIN 


Feb. 18 through Mar. 11 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 East 57th Street e New York 





Exhibition of Paintings 


NAN GREACEN 


February 13-25 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 59th and 60th Sts. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for art galleries. Advertising is charged 
for at the rate of $7 per inch. 
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Twilight: Georces ROUAULT 


Horse and Rider Set Under an Explosive Sky 


The Chartres Color of Georges Rouault 


AMONG THE NOTED FRENCHMEN who are be- 
ing shown to the New York art public this 
month is Georges Rouault, twenty of whose 
canvases are on view at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery through March 4. New productions 
never before shown in this country and loans 
from prominent American collections, the ex- 
hibits cover several phases of Rouault’s work 
and reveal little change in this sombre painter 
who depicts religious scenes, landscapes, figure 
pieces and flower studies in a manner dis- 
tinctly his own. 

Outlined in heavy black and filled in with 
lustrous, but low keyed, color, Rouault’s can- 
vases have about them an air of sadness and 
an unpretentious quality that gives them kin- 
ship with the medieval stained glass windows 
he learned to know as a youth. Particularly 
rich in luminous color is The Rebuke, in which 
Christ, flanked by two figures, sits discon- 
solately before His tormentors. The design is 
tightly woven and is enlivened with areas of 
translucent green and brilliant blue that might 
have been drawn from the windows of Char- 
tres. In another vein is his Head of a Man 
now owned by Walter Pach. Subdued in tone, 
it is built up in black outlines with dull 


ochre areas set off against a background of 
low blue-green. 

Three of the canvases are devoted to single 
male figures in which the legs are almost 
sculptural, the torso heavily outlined and the 
hands clasped behind a head bent to one side 
—all three are titled, Acrobat. The William 
S. Paleys have loaned their Head of a Clown, 
a small brightly colored example with the 
subject seen in profile. Features and back- 
ground are rendered with a few relatively 
wide strokes of color in a key much lighter 
than that usually employed by Rouault. 

One of the largest exhibits is Twilight, a 
landscape occupied in the foreground by a 
horse and rider and two groups of figures, 
all set under a dramatic sky that grows from 
a black border to a burst of light caught in 
wide streaks of orange pigment. Several of 
the other landscapes have religious themes, 
related to episodes from the life of Christ. 

Diverse in subject matter, the Rouault can- 
vases are all of the same family, born of one 
temperament and one approach, an approach 
of which the artist once wrote: “One passes 
one’s life imperfectly deciphering humanity 
and nature in a spirit of humility and love.” 


JAMES PEALE & HIS FAMILY 


(1749 - 1891) 


THEIR HITHERTO UNKNOWN 
STILL-LIFE PAINTINGS 


TO MARCH 11 
WALKER GALLERIES 


108 EAST 57TH 





BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 





STREET, NEW YORK 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 





What of Paris? 


THE SUDDEN and utterly complete manner 
in which the routine of art comes to a stop 
with a war threat was told to a representative 
of THe Art Dicest recently by M. Robert 
Lebel, art expert for the French government, 
who is visiting America. 

“Most of the important art of the Louvre 
and Luxembourg was evacuated from the city 
during the Munich crisis, the museums were 
closed; all sales and exhibitions and plans 
were stopped,” says M. Lebel. “Most of us 
were mobilized on the Maginot line. Only this 
month has the Paris art world picked up and 
finally some sales and exhibitions are being 
held.” 

“We are used to crisis now,” M. Lebel con- 
tinued, “and we have adjusted daily life to 
one long one. But New York will probably be 
the art center of the world.” 

When asked the stock question—‘What is 
new in art movements in Paris’—the French 
visitor smiled. “That is America, always eager 
to know what is new everywhere.” 

Pressed for a specific answer to the ques- 
tion, M. Lebel said: “There are 30,000 artists 
in Paris and many of them are working in 
new ways, and on new problems in art. There 
is no one movement—perhaps Surrealism is an 
exception—but there is individual activity by 
the artists. Everyone in Paris is not futuristic, 
you know. After all, there are the same old 
extremes: modern art and classic. However, 
they seem closer today than ever before. You 
know, Vuillard, who is a modern, has been 
elected a member of the Academy, which 
backs the classic! 

“Another thing that is new is that the Lux- 
embourg is finally going to be vacated and 
the Palais des Arts, which was built for the 
Exposition, will in a few months be the new 
home for the art of the Luxembourg. For 
years they have tried to find an adequate 
house for that collection and the Palais was 
built with this specifically in mind.” 

M. Lebel, who is a member of the corps of 
experts which passes on the auction sales at the 
H6étel Drouot, gave an interesting light on the 
manner in which art auctions in Paris are 
conducted. They are all held in this one build- 
ing, the Hotel Drouot (except certain impor- 
tant ones at the Galleries Champétre), which 
is owned by the corporation of auctioneers. 
This latter body is under government super- 
vision and can never number more than 70. 
All auctions must be conducted by the mem- 
bers who are proscribed from buying or sell- 
ing art for themselves. 

“The Hotel Drouot has 19 rooms,” explained 
Lebel, “and in the busy season there are that 
many sales per day. American auction houses 
display goods much better than we do and 
I like their evening sales. Unfortunately the 
Hotel Drouot cannot hold evening sales with- 
out changing an old law.” 

Getting back to Parisian art, M. Lebel was 
asked if social propaganda has yet entered 
French art: “No. There is no such thing as 
propaganda in French art. L’art pour art 
has always been traditional in French art. Our 
painters try to paint to please the eye, not 
to promote a political or social belief, and I 
think that explains why French art is liked 
in America. This does not mean that we are 
not thinking about these things. Look at the 
Surrealists. Most of them are leftists, many 
are communists, but their art is an attempt to 
escape from the reality of contemporary life. 
French artists have always attempted in a 
measure to escape from unpleasant realities. 
No, French artists keep propaganda and s0- 
cial protest out of their art. 

“In Soviet Russia most of the art is propa- 
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ganda and it is getting that way in Germany. 
Of course it will take time in Germany and 
the art that is most popular now is Romanti- 
cism. The most voguish painter in Germany to- 
day, who is collected by the government heads 
and the museums, is Carl Spitzweg, a pupil of 
Diaz. He paints romantic landscapes with fig- 
ures and a certain humor and fantasy runs 
through his work. The museums are getting 
rid of their ‘modern’ works, selling them in 
Switzerland. Even such men as Renoir. 

“Conditions in Germany have affected art 
in Paris. For one thing, the art publishing 
business of Berlin and Vienna is now almost 
entirely in Paris. There are many former Ber- 
lin art dealers and artists. 1 understand that 
the same is true in New York. Such a move- 
ment will give American art a broader and 
more worldly appeal.” 

M. Lebel told about excitement in Paris 
over the forthcoming World’s Fair in New 
York. “The French Art Dealers League is as- 
sembling a great French art exhibition for 
the French pavilion, under the direction of 
Georges Wildenstein. There will be period 
rooms filled with paintings and sculpture 
which will create an atmosphere of French art 
from the 15th to the 20th century.” 

It was Lebel who assembled the Gros, Geri- 
cault, Delacroix exhibition recently shown in 
New York and Chicago. This exhibition will 
be a feature of the Golden Gate Exposition. 


Bought for the Carnegie 


The Carnegie Institute, sponsor of the 
world’s most important international annual, 
has just acquired one of the French exhibits 
shown in its last International—a portrait of E. 
Berry Wall, painted by the Holland-born Pari- 
sian painter, Cornelis T. M. Van Dongen. A 
rugged work, it is the 37th painting that has 
been purchased through the Patrons Art Fund 
since 1922. 

Broadly done with a certain rough ele- 
gance, the work is not a formula portrait, 
but rather a strongly individual painting which 
catches the character and the fleeting ex- 
pression of the subject, “the last of the 19th 
century dandies.” Van Dongen, who has 
painted such noted men as Anatole France, 
executed the Wall canvas with his customary 
quick strokes, using high keyed blue-grays and 
whites to suggest rather than depict telling 
details. An American of means, Mr. Wall 
was one of New York’s men-about-town until 
1912 when, convinced that the “Dark Ages” 
had come to America, he moved to Paris. 
Having abdicated his “King of the Dudes” 
title in New York, he settled in Paris’ Hotel 
Meurice, a hostelry which has since housed 
such ex-monarchs as Alfonso of Spain and 
the Duke of Windsor. 

The Patrons Art Fund, through which Car- 
negie Institute acquires many of its important 
canvases, was established 16 years ago when 
the late Willis F. McCook offered to give 
$10,000 in ten annual installments for the 
purchase of paintings, provided nine other 
patrons would match his gift. His conditions 
were met very shortly when 14 subscribers 
duplicated his gift. The Fund now contains 
21 members. 


Where Rubens Lived 


The City of Antwerp last May acquired 
title to the house in which Peter Paul Rubens 
lived, and is now undertaking restoration to 
its original state. The house was built in the 
style of a Genoese palace to Rubens’s de- 
signs in 1611. It is hoped the restoration will 
be completed in time for the Tercentenary 
of Rubens’s death in 1940. 


15th February, 1939 


Beverly Bemis, the San Francisco Dancer, Steps Out 
Despite the Languorous Accompanist—Adeline Kent's 
Statue in the Court of Pacifica on Treasure Island 


Dungan Likes Art and Glamour-One at a Time 


GRANDPAH during moments of patriarchal 
exasperation used to have a saying that went 
something like this: “I like a dog in a dog’s 
place, but dag-blast a dog in the front-parlor.” 
H. L. Dungan, art critic of the Oakland Tri- 
bune, evidently echoes Grandpah’s sentiment 
as he gently chides the publicity directors 
of the Golden Gate Exposition for adding 
“spice” to the Exposition’s statuary by posing 
glamour girls in the laps and arms of unre- 
sponsive stone males (the comparison implies 
no discourtesy to California’s beautiful daugh- 
ters). It’s just that Dungan thinks art is be- 
ing put in a disadvantageous position. 


“Whenever we see art publicity pictures sent 
out by the Fair,” laments Dungan, “we always 
like to think of the prehistoric lads who 
painted in the caves of Altamira. We can see 
them conking clubs on the conks of any glam- 
our girls who posed in front of their pic- 
tures. The thought is refreshing. Art has had 
tough going through the ages, but in its pres- 
ent day competition with glamour girls it is 
practically sunk. 


“Much of this posing girls pointing at art 
or dancing in front of it can be blamed on 
city editors. You can blame practically any- 
thing on a city editor and be more than right. 


He always insists on a bathing beauty posed 
on a tractor or helping the Governor turn the 
first spade of earth. Art editors are different. 
We want our art as is, being dignified fellows 
who take art seriously and don’t know any 
glamour girls.” 

Ed.—Are you sure, H. L.? 


13 Million for WPA Arts 


Uncle Sam, who of late has been supporting 
increasing numbers of dependent nephews and 
nieces, is a generous provider. His relatives 
in the last few years have flocked to him, 
and they have received from him funds that 
are dificult to compute. 

Up to the first of this year WPA spent 
$13,825,000 on its arts projects, according to 
Miss Agnes S. Cronin, administrative assistant 
who recently testified before Congress, which 
this session is trying to dampen the govern- 
ment’s generosity. Miss Cronin also pointed 
out that the public often supports projects 
with cash—the theatre projects, for example, 
have sold $1,654,000 worth of tickets. About 
25 art people, according to Miss Cronin’s es- 
timates, draw a yearly stipend of more than 
$3,000—a number, the head directors, receiv- 
ing $7,200 each twelve-month. 
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Pair of Paintings on Glass: Earty CHIEN-LUNG 


Included in Ormond G. Smith Sale 


Ormond Smith Art Objects at Parke-Bernet 


Tue Parke-Bernet GALteries of New York 
are offering during the latter part of February 
an important selection of furniture, books, 
decorations and Americana brought together 
by various collectors. On the 17th and 18th 
Mrs. Juliana Force’s important collection, re- 
viewed in the last issue of THe Art DiceEst, 
will be dispersed, followed on the 24th and 
25th by the sale of the French furniture, Ren- 
aissance tapestries and Oriental art collected 
by the late Ormond G. Smith. 

Among the Smith furniture pieces are a 
number of Louis XV examples, a tulipwood 
and harewood commode with a trellis marque- 
terie covering the sides, and a smaller com- 
mode in acajou and kingwood made by Jean 
Stumpff, Parisian artisan of the 18th century, 
being of particular interest. In the same cate- 
gory is a suite of eight chairs covered in 18th 
century Aubusson tapestry after designs by 
Boucher and Oudry. 

Mantel and table clocks are presented as 
decorations complementing the furniture in 
period and style. One of the clocks is a Louis 
XVI example with the drum set into a marble 
pylon with appliqués, another is a Sheraton 
satinwood balloon clock with Wedgwood jasper 
plaque. One of the largest of the time pieces 
is a floor clock showing the time in various 
foreign cities. It stands on a thuya wood ped- 
estal and is topped by a square arched hood 
with marble colonnade. 

English furniture makers are represented by 
a set of six Hepplewhite side chairs, a Hep- 
plewhite inlaid mahogany sideboard and two 
Queen Anne wing chairs covered in old crim- 
son Genoese velvet with embroidered orphrey 
panels centering the backs. 

Among the hangings there are three items 
of particular interest—three Flemish Renais- 
sance hunting tapestries. Woven principally in 
blues, greens and tan, they depict, within elab- 
orate figure and fruit borders, Bull, Stag, and 
Lion hunts. Chinese rugs in apple green, 
golden yellow, rose and salmon pink are dec- 
orated with typical motives. Near-Eastern 
weaves include antique Ghiordes and Sarouk 
prayer rugs and an antique Herat carpet 
that has come through the centuries in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Completing the offerings in the Smith sale 
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are a group of French engravings, English 
mezzotints, drawings and paintings and some 
Chinese famille verte porcelains. The old 
European ceramics include Enoch Wood Staf- 
fordshire groups, and Spode vases in sets of 
three. 

Coming up for sale on March 3 and 4, will 
be the art property of Jascha Heifetz. 





Corcoran Acquisitions 

The Corcoran Gallery announces two re- 
cent acquisitions to its permanent collection: 
an oil paintings by Irving R. Wiles entitled 
Mother and Father, and a small oil portrait 
of Sir Frederick Leighton by John McLure 
Hamilton. The latter is a gift of the American 
artist, Charles Morris Young. 


Auction Calendar 





Feb. 16, Thursday evening, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; property of the late 
Sen. John F. Dryden & the late Estelle P. 
Clark; English, Dutch, French and American 
paintings; and Gothic and Renaissance wood 
sculptures from a private collection. On exhibi- 
tion now. 

Feb. 17 & 18, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Juliana 
Force and others; early American & English 
furniture and decorations; American 18th-19th 
century primitive portraits; early American 
glass and hooked rugs. On exhibition now. 

Feb. 17 & 18, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
American Art Association-Anderson Gallery: 
property of Mrs. Ruth Philip, William J. Coneys 
& others: jewelry in antique & modern mount- 
ings; small collection of silver. On exhibition 
now. 

Feb. 23 & 24, Thursday & Friday evenings, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from the collection of the 
late Ormond G. Smith & estate of Florence 
Mathews: first editions, flower prints, Boswell 
papers, press books, standard sets. On exhibi- 
tion from Feb. 18. 

Feb. 24 & 25, Friday & Saturday afternoons 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of the late 
Ormond G. Smith & others: French & other 
period furniture; drawings & mezzotints; Euro- 
pean porcelains & pottery; Chinese art objects; 
Oriental rugs; Renaissance tapestries. On ex- 
hibition from Feb, 18. 

Feb. 25, Saturday afternoon, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; property of Mrs. 
Robert H. Adams, Marguerite Henriques anid 
from estate of Helen H. Jenkins: period Con- 
tinental & early American furniture; George III 
silver; S. Arlent Edwards mezzotints; Chinese 
bronzes, Oriental rugs. On exhibition from 
Feb. 18. 

March 3 & 4, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Mrs. Emily Howell & others: English & 
American furniture & decorations. On exhibi- 
tion from Feb. 27. 

March 4, Saturday afternoon, American Art Asso- 

ciation-Anderson Galleries; property from estate 

of late Col. Frank Roller & ‘“‘a European col- 
lector’: important netsuke, okimono and manju 
collection; Oriental arms, armor & art objects. 

On exhibition from Feb. 25. 


A Sheeler for Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Museum has _ purchased 
Charles Sheeler’s recent oil, The Upstairs, a 
sharply patterned, brilliantly lighted study of 
the corner of a colonial room, looking into 
a door which leads upstairs. The white painted 
walls are brushed with subtle gradations and 
the strong shadows thrown by the flooding 
light create a strong, angular pattern. The 
painting came from the Downtown Gallery, 


New York. 





Late Prices from the Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if announced), 


and the price. AA 


Paintings 


Kauffman, Angelica: Pair of decorative pan- 
els in oil, painted for Lord Ely (P-B, 


A A I i $990 
Daubigny, Francois: Spring on the River 
oe tee S| re .1,300 


American; The Brigg Eliza of Providence, 
watercolor, early (Plaza, Quigley, et al) 200 


Rare Books & Manuscripts 


Irving, Washington: part of autograph manu- 
script of Astoria (AAAA, Stout) Gabriel 
Wells 











Earliest printing of The Star-Spangled Banner 
(AAAA, Stout) Greenhill’s, Ine. ................ 180 
Cato Major; first ed., printed by Franklin 
(AAAA, Stout) Retz & Storm .................. 140 
Beebe, William: A Monograph of the Pheas- 
ants (AAAA, Stout) Frank Walters ........ 115 
Henry, O.: Complete Writings, Memorial Edi- 
tion (AAAA, Stout) Leo Weitz se 200 
Shakespeare: Plays, 3rd folio ed. La, 
OD TENG Ge BRIO ccccesccrssceniecesstceesenes 975 
Shakespeare: Plays, 4th folio ed. (Plaza, 
SIIIIED  scolessionapietpssiiebhntiebidndilasesansnissaigicteesbcnguemings 525 
Napoleon: Sloane's Life of Napoleon (Plaza. 
i i” eee 975 
Jones, John Paul: Letter to Neufville & Sons 
SENET NTEIND ' icsinccstancncsnchnenscbiheneiesntsedineds 145 
Revere, Paul: Autograph letter (Plaza, 
PUI solidetcnipsticGhacebtiensintenotnkbineinpcdiahanttaedubuiain 180 
Shakespeare: Illustrated Henley Shakespeare 
ED) re Ge 230 
Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 
Louis XV; inlaid acajou library table. 
bronze doré mount (P-B, Maxwell) ...... $1,700 





AAA means American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet. 


Louis XV; acajou marqueterie bureau (P- 


ee Re ere 1,500 
Louis XVI; acajou bureau a cylindre (P- 
Oe ee eee eee 1,300 


Louis XVI; 2 carved gilded consoles (P- 

B, Maxwell) C. W. Dresselhuys ............ 1,100 
Elizabethan; silver communion chalice & 

paten (P-B, Maxwell) Robert Ensko .... 560 
Chippendale; set of five mahogany ladder- 

back chairs (P-B, Sheffield, et al) Mrs. 


Sy es EEE. nsicdae sens tanpsundueubesictheheiumniisisiessnns 325 
Georgian; carved break-front book case (P- 

i A, 0 IED tissasicenccmcsmnoceoness actaeee 350 
English; silver tea service (P-B, Sheffield, 

ED CR RUMOR. pecceagescccsnsccasesevoes 325 


Sheraton; English break-front secretary 
bookcase (AAAA, Lambert, et al) B. J. 
Brotman . 400 





Sheraton; any break-front bookcase, 
English (AAAA, Lambert, et al) E. J. 
RII. scehi salsdad i ubsitidlscicinaath ointiadelahneieuncanipunnds 350 

Aubusson; tapestry (AAAA, Williams, et 
DEED. ids cusaemiceprsccshinadidterbeebtineriatsbeabbcidebapzecaiton 750 


Ch’ien-lung; 2 carved jade temple orna- 
ments (P-B, Maxwell) Charles Nott, Ltd. 2,000 

Louis XV; kingwood & tulipwood mar- 
queterie (P-B, Maxwell)  .............cccccccssce 550 

Russian; enamel & gilded jewel casket (P- 





B, Maxwell) Greenhills, Inc. ................ 400 
Prints 
Curries & Ives: Central Park, Winter; Skat- 

ing Pond (Plaza, Quigley, et al) ............ 425 
Currier & Ives: American Farm Scene, 

Winter (Plaza, Quigley, et al) ............+++. 345 
Currier & Ives: Husking (Plaza, Quigley, 

WE FIND: ceacincesssishshsuvcastosanetenasopabaestobiziaicenne’s 182 
Currier & Ives: Wild Duck Shooting (Plaza, 

Quigley, et al) 190 
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American-Anderson 


HicHLIGHTED on the late February auction 
calendar of the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, are the paint- 
ings by old and modern masters, reviewed in 
the Feb. 1 issue of THe Art Dicest, to be 
sold Feb. 16, and a large selection of furni- 
ture pieces, silver and Chinese bronzes to be 
sold on the afternoons of Feb. 17 and 18. 
Collected by the late Helen Hartley Jenkins 
and by Miss Marguerite Henriques and Mrs. 
Robert H. Adams, the furniture includes 18th 
century Hepplewhite examples and a group 
of 19th century Sheraton pieces. 

Continental and English furniture is repre- 
sented by chairs, tables and commodes in 
noyer, acajou, fruitwood and bois de _ rose, 
executed in styles ranging from Louis XIII 
to Louis XVI. English craftsmen of the 18th 
century contribute a Queen Anne walnut chest 
of drawers, an Adam satinwood_half-round 
commode, and a Chippendale tripod pole screen. 

The silver, mostly George III, includes ink- 
stands, spoons, forks, baskets, salts, pepper 
pots, salvers, tankards, wine coolers, candle- 
sticks, trays, and other items worked by many 
noted London silversmiths. One of the speci- 
mens from 1659 is a Cromwellian silver slip- 
top spoon. 

Collectors of the prints of S. Arlent Edwards 
will find a wide selection of his colored mez- 
zotints engraved after paintings by old mas- 
ters. Signed proofs of limited editions, they 
include Francois II, Anne of Cleves, Simon- 
etta Vespuccia, William III of Nassau, the 
Madonna and unfinished trial proofs of Ludo- 
vica Tornabuoni and Portrait of a Lady. 

From the collection of Emil Fischer, former- 
ly a resident of Tientsin, North China, come 
many objects of Chinese art. Rugs, tapestries 
and a variety of textiles complement a wide 
selection of bronzes, in which Ming, Yiian and 
18th century pieces predominate. 





Judges Not Winners 


Unpver the caption “Judges-Winners,” the 
last issue reprinted a letter Harry Fried wrote 
to the editor of the Baltimore Sun, in which 
he listed in parallel columns the judges and 
winners in the exhibition to choose the Mary- 
land-Delaware contingent to the New York 
World’s Fair. The columns contained the same 
names. An answer written by Adelyn D. Brees- 
kin, chairman of the Maryland-Delaware se- 
lection committee, is herewith reprinted: 

“Tt is unfortunate that Mr. Fried did not 
bother to find out the facts in the matter 
before he wrote such a criticism of the jury. 
His list of both the jury and the winners is 
incomplete and incorrect, and the statement 
that he makes to the effect that the judges 
and the winners are identical is unfair. 

“The Governing Committee of the New York 
World’s Fair chose the following preliminary 
Committee of Selection for Maryland and Dela- 
ware: Painting—Russell C. Parr (chairman), 
Elinor Ulman, Herman Maril, Edward L. 
Grant. Sculpture—Hans Schuler (Chairman), 
Simone Boas, Elizabeth Wrenn, Benjamin 
Kurtz, Graphic Arts—Adelyn Breeskin, Karl 
Metzler, Orville Petts, Raymond Creekmore. 

“Since ten of the twelve members of these 
committees are active, creative artists who had 
work that they wanted to submit to the Fair, 
and the quota of the district was very small, 
Holger Cahill, Director of Contemporary Art 
for the Fair, sent me, as chairman of the joint 
committee of selection, instructions that the 
judges submit their work directly to New York. 

“Tt is therefore not a case of choosing one’s 
own baby as the winner of the baby show, 
but of not having any parent put in the 
position of judging his own baby.” 


15th February, 1939 





St. James the Greater: Jet STATUETTE 
(Spanish, Late 15th Century) 


Spain’s Patron Saint 


AFTER 600 yeARs of long and devious wan- 
derings from the Street of the Jet-Workers 
at Santiago de Compostela, near the Atlantic 
Coast in Spain, the above statuette of St. 
James the Greater came to the Boston Mu- 
seum, where it reposed for thirty years un- 
noticed among more pretentious sculptures 
until brutal civil war turned world eyes to 
Spain. Now, as the armies of Franco overrun 
Catalonia, the Boston Museum has placed the 
little jet saint on special exhibition. 

The statuette is carved, writes Catherine E. 
Boyd of the museum staff, “in a_ realistic 
manner and calls to mind one of the most 
fertile sources of religious art—the cult of 
the saints and their relics, which long flour- 
ished in Spain.” It represents the Apostle 
St. James the Greater, so-called to distinguish 
him from St. James the Lesser, the brother 
of Jesus who became bishop of Jerusalem. 

Tradition has it that St. James the Greater, 
universally venerated during the Middle Ages, 
brought the gospel to Spain. Returning to 
Palestine, he met death under Herod Agrippa, 
but faithful disciples carried his body to 
Spain and buried it in the place known to 
later generations as Santiago de Compostela. 
The Spanish Christians adopted this saint 
as their patron in the struggle to oust the 
Moors, and raised a magnificent cathedral at 
Santiago to house his relics. 

From the 9th to the 16th century the Way 
of St. James—the popular name for the road 
through France and Spain which led to San- 
tiago—was worn by the feet of countless 
travelers who sought to expiate their sins by 
a pilgrimage. Legends clustered about the 
saint, and the Milky Way itself was christened 
“El Camino de Santiago” (St. James’ Road). 
Today images of St. James the Greater grace 
art collections in Europe and America—and 
Moorish warriors march in Spain. 
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On Exhibition 
from February 18 


FRENCH AND OTHER 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
Oriental and Chinese Rugs 


From the Collection 
Formed by the Late 


Ormond G. Smith 


With Property of Other 
Owners Including a Well- 
known New York Private 
Collector. 


Together with Three Flem- 
ish Renaissance Hunting 
Tapestries « « Property of 
Johannes Lorenz von 
Montzheimer. 


Public Sale 
February 24 & 25 
at 2 p. m. 


* 

On Exhibition 
from February 25 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


Fine Table & Decorative 
Porcelains 
Objects of Art 


Property of 
Jascha Heifetz 


Mrs. Emily Howell 
And Other Owners 


Public Sale 
March 3 & 4 


at 2 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Fifty Cents Each 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET & ARTHUR SWANN, 
Vice-Presidents 


Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


Le Repas Frugal: Pasto Picasso (Etching dated 1904) 
The Spaniard Was Then in His “Blue Period” 


Picasso, Printmaker, Presented in New York 


Picasso, modern Paris leader, is featured in 
New York exhibitions as regularly as the art 
seasons wax and and wane. Currently he can 
be seen at the Marie Harriman Gallery, which 
is presenting an important collection of figure 
canvases, and at the Westermann Gallery, 
where Picasso the printmaker is the theme of 
an exhibition which, until March 7, offers etch- 
ings, lithographs and a woodcut. 

Although there are a few of Picasso’s ab- 
stract renderings in the graphic media, dated 
between 1910 and 1915, the show stresses his 
early period when his clean, nervous line gave 
his plates an individuality not possessed by 
previous work which reflected the dominating 
influences of such men as Toulouse-Lautrec. 
One of the earliest exhibits is Le repas fru- 
gal, a carefully worked composition executed 
in 1904. Shaded for structural solidity, it pre- 
sents a gaunt couple seated at a small table. 

From Picasso’s 1905 production, the Wester- 
mann show has drawn no less than 13 ex- 
amples, including his sensitive profile Téte de 
femme, the graceful equestrian Au cirque, the 
oriental flavored Salomé, and Les pauvres, a 
plate of rich texture. From the Spaniard’s 
later work the show includes several of the 
large-featured classical figure studies that in- 
terested him just before and after 1920. La 
source and Italienne are two of these. None 
of the exhibits is more recent than 1930, 
whence date the Deux femmes nues, an etch- 
ing of two large-bodied women, and Le pein- 
tre et son modele, a lithograph of an interior. 

Augmenting the Picasso exhibition is a 
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large show of 186 reproductions presented in 
Westermann’s Weco Galleries. The reproduc- 
tions, the work of the Reichsdruckerie of Ber- 
lin and the Albertina of Vienna, are unusual- 
ly accurate in quality and tone and bring 
to New York vivid replicas of some of the 
most treasured drawings and sketches in the 
possession of European museums. The Ger- 
mans from Diirer and Altdorfer down to 19th 
century Ludwig Richter, the French from Clou- 
et to Cézanne and Renoir, the important 17th 
century masters, Rubens, Rembrandt, and the 
great figures of the Renaissance, Michelangelo, 
da Vinci, all find low priced representation. 





Drypoints in Color 

Drypoint engravings in color, in which full- 
color effects are achieved by printing between 
ten and fifteen superimposed impressions from 
as many different plates, are on view at the 
Arthur U. Newton Galleries, New York. De- 
veloped by Stanley R. Wilson, English painter 
and printmaker, the process involves a sepa- 
rate drypoint plate for each color and demands, 
in the actual printing, a microscopically exact 
register. The color used is regular oil pigment 
which the artist grinds in his studio, and the 
paper is 17th century Japanese mulberry pa- 
per. 


Widely known in Europe, Wilson’s drypoints 
in color were introduced to America at the 
Newton Galleries a year ago. The present dis- 
play comprises flower pieces, landscapes and 
decorative sub-marine scenes. 





Washington's Prints 


One sive of the character of George Wash- 
ington rarely touched upon in February 22nd 
memorial speeches is the First Father’s taste 
and judgment in art. It was excellent. 


Washington was painted by Gilbert Stuart 
and Charles Willson Peale and was sculptured 
by Houdon. Probably no President since his 
time was depicted by such great contemporary 
artists—certainly no recent President. Lesser 
known, however, is the fact that Washington 
was an assiduous print collector. 


There were 32 prints carefully enumerated 
in the inventory of Mount Vernon after the 
death of Washington, some hanging on walls, 
others carefully kept in portfolios. These have 
since been widely dispersed ' (though his li- 
brary was kept intact and may be seen in the 
board room of the Boston Atheneum), and 
for some years R. T. Halsey, author of Homes 
of Our Ancestors, has been collecting dupli- 
cates. This month the Halsey set, now com- 
plete, has been loaned to the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association for exhibition at Mount 
Vernon. 

The latter part of the 18th century was 
one of the great periods of engraving, so 
great that many painters, including Benjamin 
West, depended much upon the engraving rights 
for recompense from their painting. Wash- 
ington, like other cultured people of his time, 
took keen delight in acquiring certain prints. 
“Subjectively,” writes Lelia Mechlin in the 
Washington Star, “the prints he purchased re- 
flect his wide range of interest, and _ tech- 
nically they represent the best work of the 
foremost painters and engravers of the latter 
part of the 18th century.” 

Practically all the engravings in the collec- 
tion were published by John Boydell, Cheap- 
side, London, a notable figure in his day, who, 
writes Miss Mechlin, “was an engraver as 
well as a publisher; a Shropshire lad, son of 
a surveyor, who had a veritable passion for 
engraving and not only mastered the art but 
gave employment to many of his colleagues, 
issuing from his presses no less than 4,432 
plates, and for his wisdom, thrift and merit, 
was made Lord Mayor of London.” 

In the collection placed on view represent- 
ing Washington’s taste are an engraving by 
Bartolozzi after Copley’s Death of the Earl 
of Chatham, Woolet’s engraving of West’s fa- 
mous Death of Wolfe, and Hall’s engraving of 
his Penn’s Treaty. 

Washington’s love for country life is shown 
in a series of seven fox-hunting subjects by 
Canot after Wooton, a Hunting Piece after 
Wooton by Lerpeniere, and Four Dogs after 
Wooton by Earlom. Several landscapes in- 
clude Claude Lorrain’s Setting Sun and Rising 
Sun by Mason and Canot respectively, and 
Gainsborough’s The Forest by Mason. 

Fittler’s Defense of Gibraltar, after Paton, 
a subject not untimely even today, is repre- 
sented with four from the series. Another set 
Washington acquired was the five Victories of 
Alexander the Great by Gunst, which the 
President purchased one day in Philadelphia. 

Washington had two copies of an American 
print, both, it is understood, presented to him. 
This was John Heath’s engraving after Jo- 
seph Wright’s The Dead Soldier, a tragic pic- 
ture of a young mother with a child in her 
arms stooping over the prostrate form of her 
dead husband. The painter, Joseph Wright, 
was the son of one of America’s earliest sculp- 
tors, Patience Wright. 
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Girl Reading Newspaper: RecinaLp Mars 


Hogarthian Marsh 


FEELING that Reginald Marsh’s fame as an 
easel and mural painter has obscured his 
importance in the graphic field, the M. A. 
McDonald Gallery, New York, has assembled 
a large show of nearly fifty etchings, en- 
gravings and drawings to focus attention upon 
Marsh’s work on paper and metal plate. 


“In his prints,” writes Robert McDonald in 
the catalogue forword, “Marsh holds a posi- 
tion of unusual integrity today; he does not, 
for example, fall into either of two very large 
groups—those catering to the city’s sentimen- 
tality about the country, and to the country’s 
sentimentality about the city. 

“Rather, using only New York subjects, 
from his Box at the Metropolitan to his Bat- 
tery Belles he records with a humorous candor 
the thousand and one typical Manhattan sights 
and sounds, without romanticism on the glori- 
ous side (viz. dynamic skyscraper composi- 
tions) as without it on the inglorious side. In 
short, Marsh steers a thoroughly honest, Ho- 
garthian course in these prints of the extraor- 
dinary cosmos that is New York City.” 

The prints go back several years and show 
an evolution of style and growth of technical 
command that indicates the seriousness with 
which Marsh holds his graphic work. Some 
of the early etchings suffer from confusion of 
values, crowded and blackened as they are 
with a complexity of forms. A simplification 
is gradually reached that culminates in the 
latest works done with the burin. The Girl 
Reading a Newspaper, a pure engraving etched 
in the past year, has a rugged strength and 
simple incisiveness that dominates the show. 

While values may have been a problem in 
his more recent graphic work, Marsh’s com- 
mand of the human figure as a draughtsman 
has been sustained on a high level. There 
are many pen and pencil drawings from life 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


which reveal a quick faculty for suggesting 
the firm roundness of a figure. Most of the 
prints are of Manhattan people at the circus, 
the park, the burlesque, and in everyday ac- 
tivities. Marsh generally plays a rococo ac- 
companiment to his figures, making the light 
and shade dance over little tinsel architectural 
details, and blending into a rich arabesque 
of line. 








Gauguin Woodcuts 


Pau. Gaucuin, whose art stemmed from an 
unrelenting desire to achieve the simplicity 
and decorative vision of primitive peoples, is 
again the subject of a New York exhibition. 
The Keppel Galleries are displaying during 
February a comprehensive exhibition of Gau- 
guin’s wood cuts, some of them made during 
his first happy stay in Tahiti and others 
pulled by his son Pola from blocks cut by 
the artist during the last few years before 
death called him on the South Sea island 
of Hiva-Oa. 

As explained by the artist in his letters to 
de Monfried, “It is because these prints go 
back to the most primitive time of engraving 
that they are interesting. . . . I am sure that 
in time my wood-engravings, which are so 
different from all the engravings being done 
now, will have a certain value.” 

Time has proven Gauguin a shrewd esti- 
mator, for his prints, different in their day, 
are still different, and have a monetary value 
that would flatter the artist, whose letters 
begging for money to finance his stay in 
Utopia, reveal some of the worse points of his 
unadmirable character. His early productions, 
mirroring the superstitions and religious leg- 
ends that govern the Tahitians, are well rep- 
resented in the Keppel exhibition. Some proofs 
are in black and white, and some have been 
colored by the artist with watercolor washes. 
Among the more unusual exhibits are first 
states of Noa Noa and Te Atua. 

Concluding the exhibition are ten prints 
pulled by Pola Gauguin. Printed on Chinese 
rice paper, these works retain the original 
flavor of the father. Gauguin’s method of 
cutting his wood may be studied in the orig- 
inal wood blocks for Manao Tupapau and 
Mahna No Varua Ino, which decorate the 
mantel in the Keppel main gallery. 





Arms Sells 69 “Memories” 


Though few gallery-goers ever substantiate 
their generous words of praise with the more 
concrete approval of purchase, ever so often 
during a season there happens a “best seller” 
exhibition. In this category is the John Taylor 
Arms exhibition held at the Kennedy Galleries, 
New York, during December (reviewed in the 
Dec. 1 issue of THe Art Dicest). The show, 
called Gothic Memories and made up of scenes 
rendered by Arms in America and in several 
European countries, reports sales of 69 prints 
and two original drawings. 

Arms, who is president of the Society of 
American Etchers, is noted for his keen vi- 
sion, accurate, clean technique, and his ef- 
forts to further the cause of printmaking in 
this country. A group of his etchings are 
currently being featured at the De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. The show, 
which was arranged by Marques E. Reitzel, 
will later be seen in other important West 
Coast cities. 



































The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Smali Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 








RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 







VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 


MODERN 
ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


JACOB HIRSCH'S 


“LITTLE MUSEUM" 


30 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57 Street, New York 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


Jj. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 





Readers ordering a change of address are r- 
quested to notify the Circulation Manager at 
least two weeks prior to the date of issue with 
which it is to take effect. 











































The Hoosier Salon 


[Continued from page 7] 


nois Central Railway. Marie Goth’s Self Por- 
trait was judged the best portrait and the 
Indianapolis Star gave her $200. John G. 
Prasuhn won the Mrs. Charles V. Hickox 
sculpture prize of $200 with Mr. B. The 
best Indiana landscape was Frank V. Dudley’s 
Hills of Arcady and took the Rector $200 
prize. The best landscape “anywhere” was 
Karl C. Brandner’s November Hills, winner 
of the Butler Memorial $200 prize. Runner-up 
to Mr. Brandner was Carl Woolsey with 
Winter Wind. The Tri Kappa Sorority $300 
purchase prize went to W. Karl Steele for 
Marsh Stream; the Daughters of Indiana $225 
purchase prize, to C. Curry Bohn for Spring 
Melody; and the Culver Military Academy 
$200 purchase prize, to William F. Kaeser for 
Cactus Plant. 

The other awards were: Hickox second 
sculpture prize ($100), to Nancy Bixby Ed- 
wards’ Goose Herder; Hummel landscape 
prize ($150), to George LaChance’s Lonely 
Road; “Orphan Annie” child portrait prize 
($100), to William Latz’s Jackie; Delta Sigma 
Kappa Sorority prize ($50), to L. O. Griffith’s 
Abundance; Harold Gray still life prize ($50), 
to Paul E. Beem’s The Church, the Cardinal 
and Angel; Buckingham watercolor prize 
($50), to Joseph Spurgeon’s Cold and Lone- 
some; Cunningham lithography prize ($50), 
to Hill Sharp; and the Bridwell Memorial 
prize ($50), to Leota W. Loop’s Heavenly 
Blue Morning Glories. Remaining to be an- 
nounced is the Bonsib purchase prize. 

C. J. Bulliet was less critical of his fellow 
Hoosiers than in past years. “The Hoosiers, as 
a whole,” he said, “wield their brushes more 
skillfully as the years speed by. They still 
lack woefully in inventive powers. The show 





FOR THE 


SAYS 
LUIGI LUCIONI 


“Yue a student in Europe, 

I believed foreign colors 
stood alone in brilliance, strength 
and permanency. Now Devoe & 
Raynolds Company has devel- 
oped oil and water colors as fine 
as any in the world. 


“My congratulations to Devoe’s 
chemists—who have put these 
colors within the reach of Amer- 
ican artists and art students.” 


. 










DEVOE 


COMBINES 


has little of the pungency of Indiana soil, 
despite its running riot to landscape. I have 
yet to get homesick in a Hoosier Salon . 
The Hoosiers, however, more than most re- 
gional painters, take their subjects from what 
they see around them, and their imitations of 
the various ‘isms’, such as clutter up most 
art shows the nation and world over, are at 
a satisfactory minimum.” 

Eleanor Jewett of the Tribune was down- 
right enthusiastic, hailed the show as an un- 
qualified success and praised the absence of 
repulsiveness and amateur efforts. “Undoubted- 
ly,” Miss Jewett wrote, “there are those who 
will say the Salon represents the frosting on 
the cake, but for the first time in years we 
are given a show in which there is not one 
repulsive or macabre picture. It is an exhibi- 
tion depicting the pleasant side of life, one 
filled with beautiful landscapes, attractive still 
life arrangements and charming portraits. 

“For the first time in years we are not 
antagonized by having the work of youthful 
amateurs held up to us as art; we are not 
irritated by being forced to consider neurotic 
and misshapen people disguised as realism. 
We do not even have to look at the American 
scene, that country of tin cans, garbage heaps, 
and tenements which showings by various 
other artists’ groups have forced upon us 
these last two years. 

“On the contrary, we can revel in exquisite 
summer woods, feel the brisk winds of au- 
tumn blowing on our cheek and delight in 
winter fields and hills where the snow lies 
in a spotless blanket of beauty.” 





Arms Speaks at Wesleyan 

John Taylor Arms, president of the Society 
of American Etchers, will speak on Charles 
Meryon Feb. 16 at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 


“We Don't Have to Go 


BEST IN ARTISTS’ 





Luicr Lucion1, Italian-born American “painter 
laureate of Vermont,” looks at the color port- 
folio of his work, published July 19, 1937, 
in Life. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 





Devoe Poster Contest 


Tue Devoe anp RayNnotps ComPANy an. 
nounces that the subject of its annual pos. 
ter contest for 1939 will be “Travel—in Amer- 
ica.” Prizes will amount to $1,500 and, in ad- 
dition, Devoe will act as “broker”—without 
commission—in all cases where railroads, air 
and steamship lines, bus companies, travel 
resorts, etc., want to purchase any of the 
entries. The outstanding posters will be ex- 
hibited in the Transportation Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, and later in promi- 
nent railroad and other travel terminals all 
over the country. The contest will run from 
March 1 to April 30 and will be judged by 
a group of leading authorities who will be 
announced later. 

Last year the theme of the contest was 
“Safety” and the $1,000 first prize was won 
by Keith Shaw, who depicted a skeleton hand 
pointing to a license plate bearing the word 
“Fool” instead of the usual numbers. “Poster 
production in Europe,” says Ivor Kenway, ad- 
vertising manager for Devoe, “is decades 
ahead of poster development in this country, 
simply because European advertisers have 
learned the commercial benefits of being out- 
rageously non-commercial in poster art. We 
have fine poster men here, but do not use 
them enough. It is our hope that this contest 
will be a means of bringing recognition of 
superior work.” 

Competing artists are not required to use 
any Devoe materials. Application blanks may 
be had from Devoe & Raynolds Co., 34 Oliver 
Street, Newark, N. J. 





Holschuh Wins $7,000 Contest 

George Frederic Holschuh won the first 
prize of $7,000 in the competition for the 
Murrell Dobbins Memorial, Philadelphia. 


to Europe 
COLORS’”’ 


Devoe Chemistry Brings America 
Finest Colors At Moderate Cost! 


Your own Devoe supply store 
carries colors as fine as money can 
buy. They equal any foreign col- 
ors—yet they're not expensive. 





Ask for Devoe Artists’ Colors. 
See how easily they handle, how 
well they blend and keep their 


brilliance. Devozr & RAYNOLDs 
Co., Inc., New York City. 


Watch for Devoe Poster 
Contest Announcement March 1 
Announcement of the 1939 Annual Devoe 


Poster Contest will be made in the March 
issue of this magazine. Keep in touch with 
your Devoe Dealer, or write DEVOE & RAY- 
NOLDS CO., INC., 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Shun Fine Arts 


IT Is WITH SOMBRE TONES that Guy Gaylor 
Clark, art director of Cooper Union, paints 
the future of fine arts—a generation hence 
the famous “Ivory Tower” will be needing a 
“for rent” sign. 

The trend among young American art stud- 
ents is decidedly away from the fine arts and 
toward commercial work, says Mr. Clark, bas- 
ing his statement on the results of a survey 
among Cooper Union Students. “Outmoded 
channels for aesthetic expression, such as easel 
picture painting and sculpture are losing their 
attraction for the student,” was his conclusion. 

Answers to a questionnaire indicated that 
only 15 per cent of Cooper Union art students 
will elect painting as a major course next 
fall. Advertising design attracted 34 per cent, 
and nearly 35 per cent elected such functional 
courses as fashion, decorative and plastic de- 
sign. Only six students wanted to major in 
sculpture. Women students, usually suspected 
of being more devoted to the fine arts than 
men, are rapidly changing their point of view, 
if Mr. Clark’s conclusions are correct. Where 
27 favored advertising design, only three voted 
for sculpture. 

“Ingenuity and originality,’ remarked the 
director, “are the prime requisites of the artist 
today. Mere facility in imitating traditional 
formulae can no longer be depended upon for 
earning a living. The commercial fields of art 
such as advertising, fashion, decorative and 
industrial design offer the student an oppor- 
tunity for employment upon completion of his 
instruction. The student realizes the difficulty 
of earning a living awaiting a reputation which 
may or may not enable him to sell his paint- 
ing or sculpture to some museum or exhibi- 
tion. 

“The wide use of the camera, practically 
throwing the representational painter out of a 
job, the changes in interior decoration which 
provide little or no wall space for oil paint- 
ings, and the slackening of public demand 
caused in part by esoteric eccentricities in the 
current modes of painting have brought about 
this shift of emphasis in the study of the 
young art student.” 

In stating his belief that the tendencies dis- 
closed at Cooper Union are representative of 
the attitude of art students generally, Mr. 
Clark presents no outside proof. On the other 
hand, several schools confined to the fine arts 
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“Fhe Field of American Art Education 


have so far this semester reported increased 
enrollments. Cooper Union is a distinctive and 
unique school, drawing a type of student that 
is bound to reflect in some measure the orig- 
inal ideas of Peter Cooper, its founder. His 
conception of an art course was that it should, 
above all else, be practical. 





Drawings by Europe’s Masters 

Californians, beginning Feb. 19, will have 
an unusual opportunity to study the drawings 
of European masters of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies when the Mills College Art Gallery 
opens its most important exhibition of the 
year. Borrowing from Western collectors, the 
Chicago Art Institute and New York dealers, 
the Mills College show will contain 150 ex- 
hibits revealing the mastery of such French- 
men as Delacroix, Ingres, Manet, Renoir, 
Rodin, Maillol and contemporary artists of 
France. England will be represented by the 
ribald Rowlandson, the Scotchman Wilkie, 
the Pre-Raphaelites Burne-Jones, Rossetti and 
Millais and the currently favorite Augustus 
John, McBey and Bone. From German artists 
come drawings by the Impressionists and by 
contemporary Kokoschka and Kolbe. 

After the exhibition closes at Mills College 
on March 29, it will be sent to the Seattle Art 
Museum for display until May 7. 





They Return to Alma Mater 


The Buffalo Seminary, a secondary school 
for girls founded in Buffalo in 1851, is mark- 
ing February with an exhibition of 90 pictures 
and 27 pieces of sculpture, all done by former 
students. Held in the high vaulted Gothic 
chapel of the school, the show presents the 
work of alumnae from classes ranging from 
1886 to 1936. Organized under the direction 
of Ethel Louise Stern of the Seminary’s art 
faculty, the exhibition offers visitors almost 
every type of work from precise and delicate 
miniatures to brusque modern abstractions. 





Headed by Dr. Longman 


Dr. Lester D. Longman is head of the art 
department at the State University of Iowa, 
and not Harry E. Stinson, as was erroneous- 
ly reported in the Feb. Ist issue of THe ART 
Dicest. A great deal of the credit for the fine 
development of Iowa’s art department is due 
to Dr. Longman’s untiring efforts. 








school of fine art 
phone algonquin 4-8899 















summer department 


june 15—sept. 15 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


UMBERTO ROMANO 


SUMMER TIME 
is PAINTING TIME 


TO PAINT AND TO DRAW in the 
open air with freedom that Sum- 
mer affords. 


This is what art students and 
teachers are thinking about at 
this time of the year. 


FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 
MAY, JUNE AND JULY are the 
months in which to acquaint them 
with you. 
































Summer school directors can tell 
their story most effectively through 
the advertising columns of THE 
ART DIGEST. 


CIRCULATION: More than 12,500 
(Open for inspection) 
Advertising is charged for at the 
rate of $6.75 per inch. 

For further information address: 
JOSEPH LUYBER 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. © New York 






THIS IS THE WAY 


THE “UNIVERSAL” ALUMINUM EASEL 


HOLDS EVERY SIZE CANVAS EVERYWHERE 
CLAMPS TO ANY FIRM SUPPORT - ANY PLACE 


PERFECTLY RIGID - BUT IT CAN 
BE RAISED AND LOWERED WITH 
FINGER TIP PRESSURE - COMPACT 
WEIGHS LESS THAN TWO POUNDS 


$5.00 AT YOUR DEALER - OR 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


SEND FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING ALL FEATURES 


UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4523 MCKINLEY STREET PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


. 
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PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 


with 


GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


INSTRUCTOR 
JULY and AUGUST 






Write for Circular A 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 82 «¢ Provincetown, Mass. 





BARSE ART COLONY at 


MILLER BURLINGTON 


Summer Session on LAKE 

July § to August 15 CHAMPLAIN 
The University of Vermont announces a six weeks 
intensive course in modern painting by Barse Miller 
of the Art Center School of Los Angeles. Address: 
Bennett Douglass, Director, University of Vermont, Burlington 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 





DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and ; | FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 


Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands supreme as the school 
chosen by the world’s most successful Designers, Stylists and Fashion 
Ilustrators for their training. *« « © Book 11 on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
& INTERIOR DECORATION. 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director @ 
COLUMBUS OHIO 





ART CLASS 
PAINTING » DRAWING » COMPOSITION 


INSTRUCTION by 
ANATOL 


SHULKIN 


PLaza 8-2645 
ELdorado 5-9478 


For information phone 


CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


GRAND CENTRAL 
2 Saas OF ART 


DRAWING »© PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION » FASHION »« DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING o@ #COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 





Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 
children’s classes. Register for Spring Term now. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 











CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, AN.A., and other 
nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Indus- 


trial Design, Illustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 
vertising Design, Sculpture. Summer term June 12. 
- Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PAINT in SOUTHERN FRANCE 


The Vence School of Painting 

on the French Riviera 
Group limited to fifteen under personal supervision of 
CHARLES ROSEN, W.A. and DAVID A. VAUGHAN. 
Unique arrangements include travel, living accommoda- 
tions and tuition. Courses begin in April, 1939. 

For particulars and catalogue write: 


Mrs. Charles Rosen, Sec’ 
Woodstock, Ulster County, N Y 











Art in a Skyscraper 


[Continued from page 5] 


a remarkably lighted and well painted Simple 
Landscape by -Karl Fortess; a humorous bit 
of satire on chauffeurs and pomeranians by 
R. Gwathmey; an effective, if posterish con- 
ception of Night by Mary Hutchinson; excel- 
lent sculptures by Heinz Warneke and Louis 
Slobodkin and Marion Walton; and outstand- 
ing works by Doris Lee, Edward Landon, 
Eugene Ludins, Doris Kreindler and Don Free- 
man and Joseph Kaplan. 

Among the leading artists who turn in trivial 
performances at this free for all are A. S. 
Baylinson, Anita Weschler, William Gropper, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Rockwell Kent, A. Z. Kruse, 
Luis Guglielmi, Fritz Eichenberg. Past records 
would lead one to expect better work. 

There is a wall of non-objective paintings 
which melts into the pot pourri without a mur- 
mur; abstract works by Byron Browne, Wer- 
ner Drewes, Fritz Pfeiffer, Ryac Ludins, Louis 
Ferstadt, C. B. Ross, and Irving Lehman. Sev- 
eral periods of Picasso appear in a number of 
paintings, particularly Edgar Levy’s Studio, 
William Sanderson’s Singing Men, and H. 
Harari’s Guernica-like gouache Don’t Let the 
Milk Trust Milk You. A lush advertising pret- 
tiness is contributed by Lucian Bernhard in 
his Madonna of the Chorus. In addition to 
the Gropper picture, a brown oil called The 
Cradle Will Rock, are several “School of Grop- 
per” pieces, Jack Markow’s Off To the Sub- 
urbs, Miron Sokole’s New Jersey Farm, and 
Eitaro Ishigaki’s Amazons. 

In the “John Marin” portfolio may be filed 
De Hirsh Margules’ Burling Slip; among the 
“Dalis,” James Guy’s Opportunity for Youth 
and Anton Refregier’s Figure in Brown; in 
the Luis Quintanilla group are Gyula Zilzer’s 
Gas and Fritz Eichenberg’s Apparitions. 

It is formula rather than inspiration that 
governs many of these works and, whatever 
the reason, the hitherto vigorously inspired 
American Artists’ Congress has, as a group 
at least, turned in an example of how even 
modern art can become quickly “academic.” 





Noda Dies in Tokyo 


Word has been received in New York of 
the death of Hideo Noda, Japanese-American 
painter, in Tokyo last month. The artist was 
born in Santa Clara, Calif., in 1908, and spent 
much of his childhood in Japan. His painting 
won wide recognition in Japan where he was 
considered an important figure in the modern 
movement known as “Shinseisakka.” 

According to the New York Times, report- 
ing his death, Noda’s work was gaining in- 
creasing appreciation in this country “as crit- 
ics noted in it a distinctive ‘mood’ which in 
his later works approached the surrealism of 
Paul Klee and Joan Miro.” Noda was assis- 
tant to Diego Rivera in the execution of the 
now extinct Rockefeller murals. 





Chicago Host to 1,030,131 


Almost 17,000 more persons visited the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1938 than in 1937, 
last year’s figures being 1,030,131. On the 
basis of proportionate average, the most popu- 
lar shows were in order: the Swedish Ter- 
centenary and the Tiepolo Exhibition, the 
American Painting and Sculpture Annual, the 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity display, the 
Federal Art Project exhibition and the Water 
Color International. The Art Project show, 
on view 74 days, drew 128,169 visitors. The 
exhibition of architectural models in minia- 
ture by Mrs. James Ward Thorne had an 
attendance of 74,289 during the past year. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ART CLASSES 


Drawing 

Painting 
Sculpture 
Commercial Art 
Wood Engraving 


University 
Extension 
EAST HALL 
1145 
Amsterdam 
Avenue 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Registration Second Semester Feb. 6-11 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty. 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


International professional training in Interl- 
NEW YORK or Architecture & Decoration; Costume Design 
& Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 


PARIS Training. Facilities for advanced study in 
Paris and Italy. Catalogue upon request. 
ITALY Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


OVER 9000 STU DENTS 


have inspired a method imsuring originality 
carding theory and mechanical aids. It turns = 
inte success for artists. The Home Course saves years 
for portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429%—10 AV. SO. (Winters) 
BOCTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Summers) 


e WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to Sepiember 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 





School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage, de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, 


INSTITUTE tescver trainin: cok ‘Gam 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


K T plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF A 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


The Art Digest 
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a 
SCHOOL e 


Drawing - Painting - Advertising Art 
Design - Interior Decoration - Anatomy 
ILLUSTRATION and FASHION DESIGN 


1143 Conn Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Paniting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and all Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
NI Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 1, 1939 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 


Painting and Ilustration; Sculpture; 


S Cc tH Oo Oo ‘ oO FP Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
Term Now Beginning. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatinT1NG, INTERIOR DeEc- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazoitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


WINTERSCHOOL 


THU ad of MODERN ART 


Not a conventional Art School 

LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 
th year 

Bulletin on request 1 1 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


NRINGLING *“" 


THE . SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, WE ORIDA 
School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 















GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


SMALL INDIVIDUAL GROUPS IN ARTIST’S STUDIO 
ul 


FE — LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE 
TUESDAY & FRIDAY MORNINGS, & MONDAY EVENINGS 


All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 
637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) e EL. 5-6345 





15th February, 1939 


Barclay Street 


[Continued from page 4] 


who has done religious painting in a modern 
way—and learned of his hard fight to over- 
come the same conditions existing in Paris, 
in the St. Sulpice quarter, as exists now in 
Barclay Street. Mr. Denis’ atelier was busy 
with commissions from the churches, and with 
the aid of his pupils, certainly gave many a 
church real works of art. 

I believe real reform will come when the 
many American sculptors begin to make Moth- 
er and Child statues with the Church in mind 
instead of the museums. I am glad you were 
brave enough to let in some fresh air. 

—-Dane CuHaAnase, New York City. 


Offers a “Te Deum” 


Sir: May I offer you a word of thanks, and 
sympathetic understanding, for the ideas ex- 
pressed in your article, “Barclay Street” pub- 
lished February 1? 

I am a Catholic, interested in art, and I 
know that, despite your fourth paragraph, the 
obscurantists are going to read “bigotry,” 
“Anglicanism,” “sterile intellectualism,’ and 
other devastating innuendoes into your article. 
Rather, they ought to offer a “Te Deum.” A 
few more essays like yours, and the efforts 
of men like the Yonkers pastor recently com- 
mended by the Sculpture Society, and there 
may be a welcome cleansing out of this 
“church merchandise.” 

—DaniEt J. Kern, Art Students League 
of New York. 


He Worked on Barclay Street 
Sir: Once I worked on Barclay Street and 
your comment on “Barclay Street Art” was a 
thriller to me. I admire your courage in 
attacking that sort of stuff and I think your 
comment is the opening wedge in what should 
prove something really worth while in the 
art world. 
—Copecanp C. Bure, Critic, Chicago 
American. 





Robert Hallowell Dies 


Robert Hallowell, illustrator, painter and 
prominent liberal, died Jan. 26 in the Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Hospital. He was in his 52nd 
year. A graduate of Harvard, Hallowell was 
a classmate of Walter Lippman, John Reed 
and Stuart Chase. In 1914 he was one of the 
founders of The New Republic, provocative 
and militant “left-wing” weekly, serving as 
treasurer and later publisher until 1925. A 
self-taught artist, he exhibited his work for 
the first time at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune 
in Paris in 1925, and later at the Montross 
Gallery in New York. His best known paint- 
ing is his portrait of John Reed, American 
Communist, whose body lies in a state-hon- 
ored grave in Russia. 

The American Government’s venture into 
art patronage drew Hallowell to Washington, 
where, during 1935 and 1936, he served as 
assistant to the director of the Federal Art 
Project. Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
and three brothers, William F., Charles S. 
and Gerald W. Hallowell. 





Metropolitan Wants $522,000 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, whose 
operating expenses are paid by the City of 
New York, has asked for an allotment of 
$522,321.26 for its 1939-1940 appropriation 
from the city budget, according to the New 
York Sun. Salary increases and new posi- 
tions were cited as reasons for the increase 
of more than $117,000 above the 1938 figure. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
- , a 
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@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 

e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

* Susamer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 


COLORADO SPRI 
FINE ARTS CEN 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 26th to May 27th 
Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


{ 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1939 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 



















OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy, Cincinnati, Ohio 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. . Illustrated Catalog ... 





KENmore 5866 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art Feb.: 
Paintings, Stanley W. Woodward: 
Watercolors, Dorothy Thomson War- 


ing. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
Feb. 15 to Mar. 15: Paintings, 
Josef Albers. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Feb.: Finger Lakes 
World Fair Exhibit. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery From Feb. 19: 
English School of 17th-18th Cen- 
tury. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.; Paint- 
ings, Lee Brown Coye. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Feb. 25: 
Landscapes, Charles Curtis Allen. 
Grace Horne Galleries To Feb. 25: 
Karl Zerbe, Elizabeth Saltonstall. 
Institute of Modern Art Feb.; Sculp- 
ture, Despiau and Maillol. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Feb. 17 to Mar. 
12: Recent Accessions. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Feb.: Modern 
American Painting. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum Feb.; 19th Century 
French Drawings € Paintings. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Mar. 12: Artists of 
Chicago € Vicinity. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Feb.: Water- 
colors, Nina K. Griffin, R. F. In- 
gerle; Paintings, Edward T. Grig- 
ware. 

Findlay Galleries To Mar. 11: Paint- 
ings, Lucien Adrion. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries Feb.: Paint- 
ings, Stuart Davis. 

M. O'Brien & Son To Feb. 25: 
Watercolors, John Whorf. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o0 Feb. 20: Prints 
lent by Mr. Herbert Greer French; 
To Feb. 23: National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Feb. 23 to Mar. 11: 
Florida Artists. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb.: Expressionist 
Painting & Sculpture. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Feb.: Work of 
Harry Wickey. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 25: 
Preview, N. Y. World’s Fair. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Feb.: ‘Watercolors, 
Glen Mitchell & David Payne. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Feb.: Denver Artists 
Guild; Watercolors, Alfred Wands. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Feb.; Dutch Mas- 
terpieces. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Feb.;: Oils, Mary- 
land Artists. 

EMPORIA, KANSAS 

State Teachers College To Feb. 26: 
National Academy of Design( AFA). 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

Collins Art Gallery To Feb. 21: 
Grumbacher Palette Collections. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts Feb.: Cumberland Valley Art- 
ists. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner Jo Mar. 4: Woodcuts, 
Margaret J. Patterson. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery Feb. 16 to 28: 
Gui Ignon. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries Feb.: Madge 
Tennent. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Feb.: 
Chinese Art Through the Ages. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 

University of Iowa Feb.: Sculpture, 
Archipenko. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Feb.: Annual Mid- 
western Artists Exhibition; Pre- 
view, N. Y. World’s Fair. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Feb.: Masters of Popular Puinting. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Feb.: 
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Southwestern Landscapes. 

Les Angeles Museum Feb.: Cali- 
fornia Ceramic Exhibition. 

Stendahl Art Galleries Feb.: Paint- 
ings, Arthur Kaufmann, Douglas 
Parshall; Watercolors, Alfred Ybar- 
ra; Arthur Durstan Memorial. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Feb.: Oils, 
John Soble; Watercolors, Sears Gal- 
lagher. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Studio Guild To Feb. 21: /4qua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery Feb. 19 to March 29: 
Master Drawings, 19th-20th Cen- 
tury. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Feb.: Waldo Peirce; 
Grumbacher Palettes. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art 7o Feb. 26: Water- 
colors, Harry Leith-Ross. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Feb.: Paintings 
Oscar Bluemner, Hans Weingaert- 
ner. 

Newark Museum Febh.: American 
Folk Paintings; To Feb. 19: Pre- 
view, N. Y. World's Fair. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Arts & Crafts Club Feb.: Preview, 
N. Y. World’s Fair. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle To Feb. 
21: Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
A. C. A. (52W8) Feb. 19 to Mar. 
11: Paintings, William Gropper. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Feb.: Exhibition, American Paint- 
ings. 

American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters (633W155) To Apr. 30: Works 
of Charles Adams Platt. 
American Artists School (131W14) 
To Feb. 25: Paintings, Jacob Law- 
rence & Samuel Wechsler. 
American Fine Arts Society (215W 
57) To Feb. 25: American Water- 
eolor Society and New York Water- 
color Club. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Feb.:; Paintings, Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) Feb. 
22 to Mar. 4: Paintings, Douglas 
W. Grosline. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Feb. 
25: Sculpture & Line Drawings, 
National Association of Women 
Painters & Sculptors. 

Arista Gallery (30 Lex.) Feb.: 
Prints, Kathe Kollwitz. 

Artists Gallery (833W8) To Feb. 27: 
Watercolors, William H. Johnson. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, American Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58th&6th) To Mar. 
6: Old & Modern Masters. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
18: Paintings, Paul Maze; Feb. 
20 to Mar. 25: Landmarks of 19th 
Century French Painting. 

Boyer Galleries (69E57) To Feb. 
21: Paintings, Knud Merrild; Feb. 
22 to Mar. 11: Paintings, Ralston 
Crawford. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
18: Gerhard Marcks. 

Buffa Gallery (58W57) To Mar. 15: 
Paintings, Wm. H. Singer, dr. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Jo Feb. 
25: Watercolors, Laurence Tomp- 
kins. 

Collectors of American Art (38W 
57) Feb.: Group Exhibition. 

Columbia University (B’way at 115) 
To Mar. 2: Architecture of the 
Middle Ages. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Feb. 25: Mid-Season Retrospec- 
tive. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
Feb.: American Design Group. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Mar. 4: Nathaniel Kaz. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Te 
Mar. 18: J. G. Domergue. 

Federal Art Gallery (225W57) To 
Mar. 4: Oils & Watercolors; To 
Mar. 7: 99 Graphic Prints. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Feb. 
26: Eilshemius; R. W. Manning. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Feb. 20 
to Mar. 4: Watercolors & Sculp- 
ture. 


Findlay Galleries (69E57) 
American Paintings. 


Karl Freund Gallery (50E57) To 
Peb. 28: “The Shell in Art.” 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Feb. 25: Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters; 
Prints from Venice Biennial. (51 & 
Fifth) To Feb. 18: Paintings, An- 
thony Thieme. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 7o 
Mar. 6: Paintings, Thomas J. Del- 
bridge; Woodblock Prints, Eliza- 
beth S. Capeheart; Katharine H. 
Macdonald. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
To Feb. 18: Figure Paintings, 
Picasso. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
Etchings, Rembrandt. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57 
Feb.: Oeuvre Gravee de Gauguin. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Paintings, Eugene Higgins; Etch- 
ings, R. 8S. Wright. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Mar. 4: Portraits of Washington. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Feb.: 
French Paintings of 19th Century. 
Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Feb. 27: Eugene Berman. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Feb. 
18 to Mar. 11: Paintings, Derain. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Feb. 
27: 70 Years of American Water- 
color Painting. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) To Mar. 4: 
Paintings, Rouault, 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Feb.: 
Fine Prints. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) To 
Mar. 1: Etchings, Reginald Marsh. 
Mercury Galleries (4E8) Feb. 20 
to Mar. 4: Paintings, Hananiah 
Harari. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
& 82) Feb.: Augustan Art; Gio- 
vanni P. Morosini Armor Collection. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 20: Vincent Drennan; 
Feb. 21 to Mar. 6: Seventh Anni- 
versary Group Exhibition. 

E. & A. Milch (108W57) To Feb. 
25: Paintings, Harry Hering. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Feb. 25: Paintings. Nan Greacen. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Feb. 25: Oils, Morris Davidson. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Feb.: French Drawings, Manu- 
scripts € Letters, 9th to 19th 
Century. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To Feb. 
18: Watercolors, Gurdon Howe; 
Feb. 20 to Mar. 4: Sculpture, 
Walter Rotan; Paintings, Cecil Bell. 

Municipal Art Galleries (3E67) To 
Feb. 26: Paintings, Resident New 
York Artists. 

Museum of Modern Art (14W49) 
To Mar. 13: Three Centuries of 
American Architecture. 

National Arts Club (119E19) To 
Feb. 24: Members’ Annual Ex- 
hibition. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
To Feb. 25: Group Show. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Feb.: 
Wassily Kandinsky. 

Park Art Gallery (48E50) To Feb. 
18: Paintings, Ida Ten Eyck O'- 
Keeffe. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57) Feb. 
20 to Mar. 11: Paintings, Amedee 
Ozenfant. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Feb.: Paint- 
ings, Jean Eve. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Feb.: 
Gavarni. 

Pynson Printers (229W43) Feb.: 
Group Show. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) To Feb. 
25: Paintings, Georgina Klitgaard. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) Feb.: Paintings, Roderic 
0’ Connor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive) To Feb. 26: Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists; Photographs, 
Lewis Hine. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Mar. 3: Annual Oil Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Feb.: 
17th Century Dutch Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Feb.: English Landscapes & Por- 
traits. 

Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden Lane) 
Feb.: American & Foreign Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Feb.: 
Old Masters & Antiques. 

Society of Illustrators (3341, W24) 
To Mar. 4: Haddon Sandblom. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) 7o 
Feb. 25: Sculpture, Lu Dubdle. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) J7o Feb. 
18: Paintings, Katharine Lein- 
bach; Feb. 20 to Mar. 4: Paint- 
ings, Group Show. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Feb.: Arthur B. Davies. 
Tricker Galleries (21W57) To Feb. 

25: Watercolors & Oils. 

Sutton Gallery (358E57) To Feb. 





Feb.: 





28: Group Show. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Mar. 2: Contemporary 
American Artists. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) 7o Mar, 
4: Retrospective Exhibit, Utrilio, 
Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) To 
Feb. 28: Oils, Pauline E. Law, E. 
H. Fant. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Feb. 25: Mervin Jules. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) To Mar, 
11: Paintings € Watercolors, James 
Peale & His Family. 

Westermann Gallery (20W48) To 
March 7: Prints, Picasso. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Feb.: 
Prints, Lamar Baker. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Feb. 22 
to Mar. 15: Annual Exhibition, 
Contemporary American Watercol- 


ors. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Feb.; 
Early Chinese Art. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Feb.: 
An Italian Group. 
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PARKESBURGH, W. VA. 

Fine Arts Center Feb. 24 to Mar, 
12: Southern Printmakers Rotary, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Mar. 5: Memorial 
Exhibition, Paul Gill; Watercolors, 
Charles Demuth; John Marin; Feb, 
17 to Mar. 8: Linoleum Cuts, Mor- 
ris Blackburn. 

Carlen Galleries Feb.: George Bid- 
dle; To Mar. 7: Mervin Jules. 

Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 
To Mar. 5: Annual Exhibition, 
Oils & Sculpture. 

Philadelphia Museum 7o Mar. 20: 
William Blake. 

Print Club To Mar. 2: Drawings, 
Peter Hurd; Feb. 17 to Mar. 10: 
Annual Exhibition of American 
Lithography. 

Warwick Galleries To Mar. 11: Le- 
high Artists Show. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Feb.: Prints, Rock- 
well Kent; To Mar. 15: Glackens 
Memorial Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Feb.: “Artists 
West of the Mississippi.” 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Abstract 
Paintings, Ruth Peabody. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Feb.: Prints, John Taylor 
Arms; Paintings, Thaddeus Welch; 
Feb. 18 to 28: San Francisco Art- 
ists. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Feb.: Glass Through the Ages. 

Paul Elder & Co. Feb. 18 to Mar, 
11: Watercolors, Howard Simon. 

Gumps To Feb. 25: Drawings & 
Watercolors, Rolf Pielko. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Mare Chagall; 
Millard Sheets. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 5; Federico 
Castellon (AFA); Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Downtown Gallery To Feb. 25: 
Paintings, Crissie Cameron. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 19 to 
Mar. 8: Claire S. Boyd. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 26: Great 
Lakes Exhibition. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. 

Louisiana State University To Feb. 
27: Lyonel Feininger. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Feb. 19 to Mar. 3: Oils, 
Frances Ferry; Watercolors, Fran- 
ces W. Wheeler. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 19: Wash- 
ington Artists; To Feb. 24: Sculp- 
ture, Boris Lovet-Lorski; To Feb. 
26: Drawings, Herman Webster; 
To Mar. 1: Watercolors, Lauren 
Ford. 

Howard University To Feb. 24: 
Small Sculpture (AFA). 

Museum of Modern Art To Feb. 
26: Paris Painters of Today. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Feb. 
22: Vuillard; To Mar, 2: Robert 
F. Gates. 

U. S. National Museum To Feb. 26: 
Harold L. Doolittle; To Feb. 27: 
Joel J. Levitt 

Whyte Gallery (1707 H, N. W.) 
Thru Mar. 16: Contemporary Scot- 
tish Painters. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum Feb.: Oils & Water- 
colors, Birger Sandzen; Margaret 
Sandzen. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum Feb. 18 to 
Mar. 4: California Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum Feb. 24 to 
Mar. 12; Flemish Painting. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute 7o Feb. 26: 
Maurice Braun. 
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Practically Lucid 


Reapers who approach the works of Ger- 
trude Stein with the wariness of one who has 
spent 30 minutes distilling a three-word thought 
from a 200-word paragraph, will find the 
abundantly publicized expatriate’s exposition 
of Picasso surprisingly lucid. Lucid, that is, 
for the master of “is a glass, is a glass, is a 
glass” fame. Published by the English branch 
of Scribner’s Sons at $3, the book is an Eng- 
lish version of her work which came to Amer- 
ica some months ago in French. 

The small volume is replete with Stein sum- 
mings-up such as her opening paragraph: 
“Painting in the 19th century was only done 
in France and by Frenchmen, apart from that, 
painting did not exist, in the 20th century it 
was done in France but by Spaniards.” It is 
amply illustrated with plates (many in color), 
carries Picasso the Spaniard, Picasso the paint- 
er and Picasso the man up through 1938. 

Picking up the thread of Picasso’s life with 
his arrival in. Paris at the turn of the century 
at the age of 19, Miss Stein lifts the curtain 
on the artist’s boyhood and momentarily sets 
him back in Malaga the city of his birth and 
in Barcelona, the city in which he grew up 
while his father taught art at the academy of 
Fine Art. From then on stress is laid on his 
Spanish blood and on the effects recurrent 
visits to his home-land had on his art. Miss 
Stein draws many parallels between the art- 
ist’s native land and her own, explaining at 
one point that “while other Europeans were 
still in the 19th century, Spain because of its 
lack of organization and America by its ex- 
cess of organization were the natural founders 
of the 20th century.” Picasso’s mission she ex- 
plains thus: “After all Spain is Spain and it 
is not France and the 20th century in France 
needed a Spaniard to express its life and 
Picass\ was destined for this. Really and 
truly.” 

Cubism, which Miss Stein believes is close- 
ly related to the Spanish race because that 
race is, like cubism, more at variance with 
nature than in harmony with it, is given con- 
siderable space. It is, she believes, a natural 
manifestation of the 20th century. “Spaniards,” 
she writes, “know that there is no agreement, 
neither the landscape with the houses, neither 
the round with the cube, neither the great 
number with the small number, it was natural 
that a Spaniard should express this in the 
painting of the 20th century, the century 
where nothing is in agreement. . . .” 

“Spanish architecture,” the author further 
explains, “always cuts the lines of the 'nd- 
scape and it is that that is the basis of cubism, 
the work of man is not in harmony with the 
landscape, it opposes it and it is just that 
that is the basis of cubism and that is what 
Spanish cubism is.” 

Some of the results achieved by Picasso in 
trying to paint only what he saw, without 
drawing on memory or knowledge of what 
forms actually were present, were, some read- 
ers may find comfort in knowing, disconcerting 
not only for him but even for some of his 
intimates. 

In his incessant search for the new, his re- 
lentless discarding of the fetters usually im- 
posed by the past, Picasso represents the rest- 
less spirit of a century that has seen every- 
thing from Dadaism to the revival of interest 
in the hard realities of the 17th century Dutch- 
men. The blue period, the rose period, the 
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Picasso, by Gertrude Stein, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s; 50 pages with black and 
white and color plates; $3. 

The story of his life. Opening paragraph: 
“Painting in the 19th century was only done 
in France and by Frenchmen, apart from that 
painting did not exist, in the twentieth cen- 
tury it was done in France but by Spaniards.” 
Pruning of verbigeration would help. 

2 

Tue Art or Cezanne, by Albert C. Barnes 
and Violette de Mazia. New York; Harcourt 
Brace; 455 pp.; 171 illustrations; $5. 

Patterned after the authors’ earlier books 
on Matisse and Renoir. A complete, heavily 
documented, analytic and objective study. 

* 

NoTepook oF AN Un-Arrivep Artist, by 
Madge Tennent. Honolulu: Paradise of the 
Pacific Press; 183 pp.; unpriced. 

Jottings by an artist. Apothogems, ideas, 
inspirational bits, definitions, critiques, etc., 
written informally and with freshness. 

2 

Notnuine But Does, by K. F. Barker. New 
York: Macmillan; 143 pages with 100 draw- 
ings by the author; $4. 

A book for every dog lover; contains capti- 
vating drawings. 


birth of cubism, the classical period, the ex- 
cursion into ballet design, the more recent 
absorption with profile-full face representa- 
tions as in Woman With Long Hair—all are 
treated by Miss Stein. And through it all are 
dropped anecdotes stemming from the author’s 
long personal association with the painter. 
The book has 50 pages of text; it would 
be an “editor’s delight” for any good news- 
paperman to boil its contents down to 10. 


The Ridgewood Plan 


A typical example of a community success- 
fully stirring up a more serious concern for 
art among its citizens has taken place in 
Ridgewood, N. J., where in a few short years 
the local Ridgewood Art Association has grown 
into an active cultural center. With exhibiting 
headquarters in the Pease Memorial Library, 
the association has held several members’ 
shows, promoted a widespread interest in both 
amateur and professional art, held lectures by 
outstanding authorities, and, more recently, 
staged a loan exhibit of work owned in Ridge- 
wood. 

The loan exhibit, culled from attics as well 
as living rooms, revealed that Ridgewood owns 
art extending from the 14th century to the 
present. Under the chairmanship of Arthur 
B. Foye, the committee asked Walter M. Grant 
of New York City to select and hang the ex- 
hibition. Choosing forty paintings, Mr. Grant 
did the difficult feat of encompassing the 
main schools of art history from early Italian 
to the present day in on exhibit that hangs 
as a contained unit. 

A rise in attendance at each new exhibition, 
agitation for a separate art center, and the 
increased interest of local citizens in the near- 
by New York exhibitions has testified to the 
effectiveness of the Ridgewood plan, which 
has been carried ahead without Federal Art 
Project assistance. 


East River Waterfront: Maurice KisH 


Kish Emerges 


NatHAN HorrMan, director of the Sutton 
Gallery, has assembled for February two group 
shows of great diversification. The exhibition 
current during the latter half of the month 
is featuring a large and effective East River 
Waterfront, the work of Maurice Kish, a new- 
comer to the “big-time” shows, who has al- 
ready been included in Corcoran and Penn- 
sylvania Academy nationals. Strong in mood, 
his Waterfront bustles with tugs and cranes 
and is topped by a dark dramatic sky. Smaller, 
but also in Kish’s moody vein is Winter in 
the City. A small study of two heads by 
Raphael Soyer, a sketch by the gallery’s di- 
rector, and a watercolor by Anne Goldthwaite 
add variety to the present show. 

The exhibition just concluded contained 
two loans from the Mills Collection, one a 
small early head by Picasso and the other a 
large figure piece, Canuck, by David Lax, who 
applies his bright pigments with meticulous 
care. Morris J. Kallem was represented by a 
small, rich landscape and a large, deep tex- 
tured still life. Tobacco Patch, a landscape 
built up largely of intense greens and accented 
by the crouching figures of colored tobacco 
pickers, represented Ellis Wilson. 


Lapis Recommends “*Peodi’”’ 

P. Lapis Lazuli, once more pink-slipped, 
returns lean and thoughtful and recommends 
that the art world quaff a community cup of 
“peodi.” “Peodi,” Lapis learned from reading 
the New York Sun last Saturday, is a native 
herb used by the Washoe Indians of Nevada, 
which, when brewed into tea and drunk, en- 
genders “feelings of goodness, a desire for 
kindness toward all other men and promptings 
to perform good acts to less fortunate people.” 


Taylor Holds One-Man Show 

Henry White Taylor, director of the Clear- 
water (Fla.) Art Museum, is exhibiting his 
latest portraits and landscapes in a one-man 
show at the Federal Galleries, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Taylor is vice-president of the maga- 
zine Arts in Philadelphia, a new cultural peri- 
odical that is enjoying a well-merited success. 


LUCIEN LEFEBVRE FOINET 


Manufacturers of 


FINEST QUALITY PORTRAIT CANVAS 


Samples on Request 


67 WEST 55th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





ACCURACY 


never before equalled 
is presented by the new 





OIL COLOR CARD 


This chart is something en- 
tirely new in its complete accu- 
racy. It is made of the actual 
pigments used in Permanent 
Pigments tube colors. 


The color is presented exactly 
as it appears coming from the 
tube. 


The Tint reduction with Zine 
White of each color is shown at 
a definite accurately measured 
strength. This is of great im- 
portance to the artist in his 
choosing of colors for it shows 
him just what the color looks 
like in use, just which colors are 
most economical and best suited 
to his technic. 


There is no comparison be- 
tween this chart made of the 


Actual 
Permanent 
Pigments 
and any others you have seen. 


Obtain one from your Dealer 
or write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST, 
including the special Golden Gate Ex- 
position Number. This Trial Offer is 
one of the best ways to help the maga- 
zine to create art interest in America. 
Please do it today. 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New York Crty 


Please enter my Trial Offer for which 
I enclose $1. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Meeting of Judges 

The following members of the National 
Executive Committee of the American Artists 
Professional League met in Orlando Rouland’s 
studio to decide the winners of the American 
Art Week prizes for 1938: F. Ballard Wil- 
liams, George Waller Parker, Nils Hogner, 
Orlando Rouland, Georg J. Lober, Herbert 
Stoops, and the National Director for Ameri- 
can Art Week, Florence Topping Green. It was 
difficult to decide which reports represented 
the best Art Week observance. All the State 
reports were improvements upon last year, and 
the work described is much more constructive 
and worth while. 

Many Chapters which did not receive prizes, 
did splendid things, and we hope that the 
work which is progressing so well may con- 
tinue to flourish. 


Maryland’s Motto 

“Spend all you can for loveliness, buy it 
and never count the cost.” The most impor- 
tant event in Maryland last year was the 
opening of the first American Artists Pro- 
fessional League Chapter House in America. 
The State Chapter Chairman, Mrs. Florence 
Lloyd Hohman, sent out 1,000 invitations for 
this event, which took place the evening of 
October 1, 1938. Since that date thousands 
of pieces of art have been exhibited and 
many have been sold. The Chapter House 
offers to Maryland artists a continuous op- 
portunity for displaying and selling paintings, 
sculpture, and art crafts. It is open every day 
from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

Many other outstanding projects have been 
carried through in Maryland. Shows have 
been held everywhere in the state; in mu- 
seums, in schools, clubs, public institutions. 
Along one avenue alone during American Art 
Week, 99 merchants co-operated. The Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League is today the 
largest ‘art organization in the state of Mary- 
land. 

The Art Week report book sent in by 
Mrs. Hohman is beautifully bound in wood 
with the title in raised silver letters. It con- 
tains the Governor’s proclamation and those 
of several mayors, many radio programs, and 
much publicity. The committees in 23 coun- 
ties are also listed. There are long lists of 
co-operating merchants, and of articles which 
appeared in Gardens, Houses, and People, 
and in The Maryland Clubwoman. 

The campaign to assist artists to sell their 
work was so outstanding that protection was 
given by the police from groups of artists 
who considered that their work should be 
included in the exhibitions. Activities among 
the architects were listed in the report; one 
plan being for the development of the campus 
of Goucher College. Also, an annual sketch 
contest with prizes was organized. 

Mrs. Hohman has done much for the beau- 
tification of Maryland. Among her efforts is 
a “parking lot contest.” Newspaper clippings 
show photographs taken “before and after,” 
of the parking lot that won the prize. 

There is splendid organization, and excel- 
lent work was done in Allegany and Anne 
Arundel Counties, and in the Counties of 
Baltimore, Carroll, Charles, Cecil, Calvert, 
Caroline, Dorchester, Frederick, Garrett, Har- 





ford, Howard, Kent, Montgomery, Prince 
George’s, Queen Anne’s, Somerset, St. Mary’s, 
Talbot, Washington, Wicomico, and Worcester, 


Methods in Iowa 


Preparation was begun in Iowa last April, 
when 35 associate directors were appointed 
to help Mrs. Louis V. Pelzer, Miss Louise 
Orwig, and Mrs. Dorothea Tomlinson Marquis. 
Letters of suggestions were sent out to school 
teachers and others in the various communi- 
ties. The campaign proceeded through several 
hundred letters, and as a result many programs 
on art were arranged. The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs sent out cards urg- 
ing co-operation. 

Iowa’s American Art Week report book 
contained much newspaper publicity, for every 
county in Iowa had celebrations and between 
65 and 70 paintings were sold. All the art 
galleries in the state co-operated, and every 
newspaper in the larger cities and many in 
the smaller towns mentioned Art Week. More 
than 1,000 newspaper clippings are included 
with the report, and these tell of the activi- 
ties of the Parent-Teacher Associations, Uni- 
versity Women, Men’s Service, Business and 
Professional Clubs, Y. W. C. A. Art Clubs, 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs (who 
worked extensively), and all colleges and 
schools. Two paintings were awarded within 
the state to the cities of Newton and Daven- 
port. Honorable mention went to Cedar Rapids 
and Dubuque, and to Marengo, Red Oak, Lake 
View and Spence among the smaller cities. 
There were so many fine efforts that the State 
Director is sending out 35 Iowa awards. 

One of the principal projects carried on 
was to review and to recognize the arts of 
early Iowa, and to honor Iowa’s creative art 
today. Special effort was made to encourage 
and discover artists in the field of the cre- 
ative arts. Many radio addresses were made 
during and before Art Week. 

Towa’s Art Week report book measured 
twelve by eighteen inches; the cover was of 
hand blocked linen designed by the Craft 
Project Group of Des Moines. More than 200 
organizations co-operated, and two-thirds of 
Iowa’s artists opened their studios and gave 
exhibits. There were sales of 20 paintings and 
20 additional art objects in Eastern Iowa. 
More art teachers are promised for next year. 

Mention should be given to the work of 
Miss Helen Grotewohl, Mrs. J. J. Rosheek, 
Mrs. R. W. Billingsley, and Miss Elizabeth 
Moeller, who put on the most elaborate pro- 
grams of exhibits. 

Mrs. Marquis has just completed her mural 
for the Kansas Post Office in Housington, 
Kansas, called Wheat Center. 





High Honors to Jennewein 

The award of the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
Medal of Honor upon C. Paul Jennewein at 
the opening of the current Pennsylvania An- 
nual was made “in recognition of Mr. Jenne- 
wein’s accomplishments as an important con- 
temporary sculptor,” according to a statement 
by Alfred G. B. Steel, president of the Acad- 
emy. Jennewein, both an exhibitor and chair- 
man of the sculpture jury for this year, is the 
first in ten years to be thus honored. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
137 West 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD S. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 
NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Art Week Winners 


At the League’s Annual Dinner Meeting, 
held on the evening of Feb. 15th at the Sal- 
magundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, announcement is to be made of the win- 
ners of the 1938 American Art Week prizes. 
The First Prize goes to the Pennsylvania 
Chapter, of which Mrs. E. Clinton Rhoads 
is chairman. The painting by George Waller 
Parker, Main Street, will find a home in Mary- 
land’s Chapter House. The Florence Marsh 
Memorial Prize is awarded to Iowa, and the 
remaining prize has been won by New Jersey. 
First honorable mention for Art Week ob- 
servances in American Possessions has been 
given to Puerto Rico; to Panama goes sec- 
ond honorable mention. 

Honorable mentions for American Art Week 
work, in states East of the Mississippi, have 
been given to Maine, Delaware, Indiana, Flori- 
da, and Ohio. Among the states West of the 
Mississippi, honorable mentions go to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Louisiana, Wyoming, Oregon. 

A most interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the Dinner Meeting. Harold Ray- 
nolds will show a number of motion picture 
reels in color, of well-known artists at work. 
Ernest W. Watson, editor of Art Instruction, 
is to speak on creating a tie between the 
school art teacher and supervisor and the 
professional contemporary artist for the bene- 
fit of beth. The state chairmen of the three 
League Chapters who won the bonus offered 
for enrolling 100 new members during the 
past year, will each give a brief talk telling 
“How They Did It.” The usual reports con- 
cerning the business of the past year, will be 
made by the National Treasurer, the National 
Secretary, and other League officials. An- 
nouncements will also be made of the prize 
paintings to be awarded in 1939. 


Unionized Discrimination 


The following is an excerpt from an article 
which appeared in the New York Times of 
Feb. 6th, under the head of “Printmakers to 
Bar Non-Union WPA Art; Rules for Exhibit 
Assailed by Project Head”: 

“About forty printmakers on the WPA Fed- 
eral Art Project are seemingly the victim of 
a strange case of discrimination for which the 
United American Printmakers, United Amer- 
ican Artists, a C.1.0. affiliate, is responsible, 
Paul Edwards, administrative officer in charge 
of the art project, asserted yesterday. 

“He learned for the first time then of a 
fine print exhibition, to coincide with the 
World’s Fair, in the Brooklyn Museum under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences and the printmakers’ union. 
Provision is made that unorganized WPA art- 
ists be excluded. 

“*All American artists are eligible to sub- 
mit prints for this exhibition except non- 
union artists employed on the Federal Art 
Project, WPA,’ it is set forth in a booklet 
on the show. ‘Such artists may become eli- 
gible by joining United American Print- 
makers, 112 West Forty-eighth Street.’ ” 
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In response to this article, the following 
letter has been sent by the National Chair- 
man of the League to the Director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, on behalf of the National 
Executive Committee: 


Mr. Laurence Roberts, 
Director, Brooklyn Museum, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


Dear Mr. Roberts: 

The National Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League is con- 
cerned about an article appearing in the 
New York Times, issue of Monday, February 
6th. The statement is there made that all 
American artists are eligible to submit prints 
for an important exhibition co-incident to the 
World’s Fair at your Museum, except non- 
union artists employed on the Federal Art 
Project, W.P.A. Such artists may become eli- 
gible only by joining a Labor Union. They 
are therefore not free to compete on merit 
alone. 

As an organization comprising hundreds of 
professional artists located in all parts of 
the country, we regret that the Brooklyn In- 
stitute should seem to sponsor that part of 
an exhibition plan. Such an arrangement 
would involve a discriminating and unfair 
provision affecting many American artists. It 
especially involves the principle, which we 
stand for, of complete freedom of artistic ex- 
pression, untrammeled by affiliation with any 
political party or group. This we hold to be a 
fundamental principle and base for our nat- 
ural and best Art development. We believe 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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a canvas panel with hand made titanium 
primed artist canvas at the same low price 
that you are now paying for panels made 
with inferior canvas. 


Ask for it at your favorite art supply store. 


MASTER STUDIOS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Canvas 


256 West 28th Street, New York 


Where to show The Fortnight giving him this month his first New York 


showing. Kaz, who is only 22 now, won a I 
offering suggestions to artists who wish to [Continued from page 19] prize at the Michigan Annual 11 years agof 


exhibit in regional, state or national shows. they are sculptural in the sense of employing Morris Davidson, who wrote Painting fog 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to the bodily planes to build up form which is P/easure, an exceedingly readable book for 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. a fine balance between realistic fidelity and the layman on the painter's craft, is exhibiting: 

Dissters: Binin, formalized design. The seated figure of a * the Morgan Galleries. 


“oy, : . : e x 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS, Woman in marble entitled The High Place is pli a asad one eae it Tipe 
Mane Tp veins, Toten’ ctettgpcece, & Teally monumental work given an architec TNE") ib0 show by Roderick O’Couniil 
fee of $5 allows any artist to exhibit, No jury. ‘tural soundness of structure with fine balance _eneE ee he ee oy ee eee 
Closing date March 4. For full information ad- in rhythms and easy fluency of planes. Small *! the Reinhardt Gallery. Roderick is the som 
a ae president, 231 animal figures in blue stone have such beauty of the sculptor, Andrew O'Connor, and brother 


Brooklyn. N. Y of textures that tactile sense is stimulated by of Patrick, an exhibitor last year at the same 
ym, ° ° 


FINE PRINTS FOR MASS PRODUCTION, an ex- their surfaces and ingratiating curves.” gallery. His work ee Dublin rather than 
hibition to be held at the Brooklyn Museum : ; Paris, noted Miss Harris, and “its romanti¢ 
during the World’s Fair in collaboration with A Hundred Lincoln Portraits swirl of color suggests AE.” 
ee Say ees oe on ces conto A new gallery on 57th Street this year is The piéce de résistance at the Metropolitan’s 
artists on Federal Art Project. Fee 50 cents. the Bland Gallery, presided over by an eminent Chinese bronze show earlier this year was a _ 
a ee eae authority on Americana, Harry McNeill Bland, pair of Buddhist altarpieces of the Wei dyn- 
for entry blanks, April 1. Last date for arrival and specializing in that field. This month’s asty, owned by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
la eae ee See exhibition comprises portraits of Lincoln in This month the museum announced that it had 


Drawings, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y, sculpture, painting and prints and it provides purchased the pair from Mrs. Rockefeller. Re. 


Buffalo, N. Y. an excellent picture of the man. Apropos of _ porters scurried around to.find out why Mrs, 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF _ this show, however, Ruth Green Harris of the Rockefeller was selling it and were informed 
TRS "NeW VY , ; ° . : ° 
WESTERN NEW YORK, March 16-April 17 at Times had an excellent suggestion. She wrote: by the office of Ivy Lee that moving from a 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Open to art- - : - : Rigg 
ists resident of Buffalo and counties of Alle- There may be a hundred Lincoln heads in big town house into an apartment (as the 
gany, Cattagaurus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee. i aie i nes Rocke : cant 
ere eiecoes Yaa aaa) eee that little shop academic ones, clever ones, ck fellers have recently done) requires giv 
Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming and Yates. Media: crude ones; good, bad, indifferent; young and ing, selling and storing many things. 
oil, watercolor, drawing, prints, sculpture. No jd, bewhiskered and cleanshaven. Out of all, The $500 Shaw purchase prize at the Sal- 
fee. Jury of selection and award. Nine prizes . ‘ 
totalling $400. Last day for entry cards Feb, there emerges a sense of beauty of that head. magundi annual went this year to Hobart 
28; for arrival of exhibits, Feb. 28. For infor- Jt waits now for the creative imagination of Nichols. Other awards were: lay prizes of $300 
mation address: Gordon Washburn, Director, 


Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. an artist to make use of that beauty. No one each to Junius Allen and Ferdinand E. War- 


New York, N.Y. has yet done so.” ren; Isidor prize of $100 to A. Henry Nord- 
23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY It is interesting to observe that Washington hausen; and Carrington Memorial prize of 
Se eee a a eo an lived in an age of great portraitists and this $100 to Grant Reynard. 
all artists. Media: paintings. sculpture, graphie same month there is an exhibition of Wash- *Mid the sound and fury of clanging prim- 
oes oo Bg oe ae = yt ee ington portraits at Knoedler’s. Lincoln, un- aries, abstract patterns of toppling skyscrapers 


Works received March 24 & 25. For informa. fortunately, lived in an age of landscapists. and variations on the Battle of Guernica, the 


tion address: Fred Buchholz, Sec., 19 Bethune Franklin D. Roosevelt lives in an age of “social mellow, oxidized canvases of Eugene Higgins 
St.. New York City. 


: protest.” At any rate, no president since Wash- _ are on view at the Kleemann Galleries, a time- 
Oakland, Calif. 


i : 0 well serv y artists lessne i i i 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS, ington has been so well served by artists. sness lurking in their sad and hushed 
March 5-April 9, at the Oakland Art Gallery. Tie Penwtane shadows. Higgins’ figures are beyond protest- 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Three- 


jury system: conservative, intermediate, radical. “Completely forthright and straight-forward 
Last date for return of entry cards, Feb. 25. 


ing their wearied lot and they seem the noblest 
of them all. (See page 18). 


For information address: Oakland Art Gallery, fashion,” is the way Robert M. Jackson, recent 
Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. Argent exhibitor, paints things like vases and 


Portland, Me. cacti and amaryllis, according to Devree in League Department 
56TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PORT- 


imes. “ es the handsomest of Continued from page 33 
LAND SOCIETY OF ART, March 1-26 at the ‘he Times. “And he makes the handson [ from page 33] 
L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Museum. Open to all handsome statements” adds the critic, “almost 


artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. No fee. as if the things were announcing themselves.” 
Jury of selection. Closing date for exhibits, Feb. 


23. For information address: Bernice Breck, The miniaturists are in town for their annual 


Secretary, Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 exhibit at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
High Street, Portland, Maine. 


Seattle. Wash the American Society of Miniature Painters. 
eattie, ash. : : 

y ers them as 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 117TH ANNUa Howard Devree of the Times offers 


EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | the greatest possible contrast to the Artists 
PRINTS, March 8-April 2, at the Seattle Art Congress show, and indeed they are. “It is 
Museum. Open to all artists. Fee $1. Media: 


etchings, block prints, lithographs, engravings. frankly an ivory tower exhibition in which 


Jury of selection. Purchase prizes. Last date the serene canons of renaissance chamber mu- 
for receiving prints March 3. For information 


address: Dorothy Dolph Jensen, Sec., North- sic are still in evidence. Within their chosen Very damedli seue 
west Printmakers, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, field these artists ply an ancient and honorable : 


lashing : : : F. BALLarp WILLIAMS. 
si ecistti ied calling with warranted pride.” The show pro- National Chai . 

Washington, D. C. vides for the moment, concludes Devree, “a ation armas 
THE 16TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, March 26- ’ ’ 


May 7, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- little windless niche of rest.” 

= a a — ee Se ee Laurence Tompkins, well known sculptor, CLASSIFIED 

ol, NO ee. ury o selection. as - 

return of entry cards Feb. 25; for arrival of has been working on water color as an alter- ADVERTISEMENT = 
paintings Feb. 28. Prizes: Ist, $2,000 and native medium and his paintings are on view . ee a 

gold medal; 2nd, $1,500 and silver medal; 3rd, hi h he C irs Gall The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
$1,000 and bronze medal; 4th, $500 and hon- this month at the Carstairs i? : rd insertion ; inimum charge 
Sule wetiatinn,. Hee Seenenee og _— The Downtown Gallery has taken into its O50. T Te on . al ae d ree 
Emily P. Millard. Manager or Washington. fold a young sculptor, Nathaniel Kaz, and is $1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, im 
Mame, Concseen: Gene Ae Ast, aR. : tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 
PE. MANENT new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
‘ for doing your own finishing, with low price for. 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 

f CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 

Clay. 629 East 16th Street, New York. 
ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Circuit Art Asso- 


ciation, Mercury Galleries, 4 East 8th Street, 
New York. 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS Antists’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 


TALENS & SON Newark, N- J. Studio tubes, 25¢ 35¢ 50¢  Sauste_New_York City. 
{Laboratories : Apeldoorn Holland 2x3 inch tubes, of 15¢ ARTISTS STUDIO FURNITURE—Eocels, 


desks, lamps, taborets. Special prices. Catalog 
free. Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St., New York. 
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that the majority of our artists all over the 
country will justly resent any such attempt 
toward regimentation as has been suggested in | 
the article under discussion. 

We sincerely hope that you and your Board 
of Control will give this aspect of the matter 
your consideration. For an American museum 
of the importance of the Brooklyn Museum to 
establish a precedent on such a line would, we — 
feel, be most regrettable. 





irman 





